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LANDSCAPE  IN  LIFE  AND  IN  POETRY. 

This  essay  to  mark  the  stages  by  which  famiHarity  with  land- 
scape is  developed  in  our  lives  and  exhibited  in  our  poetry  was 
suggested  by  a  sentence  on  which  my  eye  chanced  to  fall  in  Clar- 
ence Stedman's  "Poets  of  America." 

I  had  already  read  Stedman's  book  with  some  care,  but  without 
particularly  noticing  the  passage  to  which  I  refer,  and  which  I  shall 
presently  quote.  His  book  requires  and  repays  attentive  reading. 
Taken  on  the  run,  or  opened  at  random,  one  may  find  some  things 
which  give  pause  to  assent,  and  others  that  provoke  contradic- 
tion ; — but  if  one  will  begin  at  the  beginning  and  follow  Stedman  to 
his  close  ;  if  he  will  imitate  his  cautious  estimate  of  included  facts, 
and  use  his  own  critical  insight;  and,  especially,  if  he  will  follow 
Stedman's  example  and  be  wary  of  hasty  generalization, — he  will 
be  in  the  way  to  a  fair  judgment  of  American  poetry.  And  if  it 
differs  materially  from  Stedman's,  which  is  not  likely,  at  least  it 
will  be  with  respect  for  the  breadth  of  his  view,  his  sagacity, 
his  candor,  and  his  charming  style.  Nor  will  he  be  troubled  by 
some  things,  as  I  was  not,  nor  perhaps  notice  them,  as  I  did  not, 
which  out  of  relation  seem  to  be  discrepancies.  On  reflection, 
Stedman's  method  appears  to  be  the  only  practicable  one  which 
leads  to  satisfactory  results.  Of  some  literatures  peremptory  judg- 
ments are  permissible.     One  may  say,  for  example,  with  Milman, 
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that  in  invention,  life,  and  distinctness  of  conception,  and  pure, 
translucent  language,  Greek  poetry  stands  alone  ;  and  of  Latin 
poetry,  that  in  lofty  sentiment,  majestic,  if  elaborate  verse,  in 
vigor  in  condensing  and  expressing  moral  truth,  it  surpasses  all 
poetry.  And  so  the  poetry  of  Italy,  of  Germany,  of  France,  and 
of  England  may  each  be  characterized  in  a  phrase.  But  any  such 
judgment  of  American  poetry  must  be  recalled  for  reversal  or 
modification. 

Should  it  be  said,  for  instance,  as  it  often  has  been,  at  home  and 
abroad,  that  our  poetry  is  without  originality,  and  is  merely  a  pale 
reflection  of  English  thought,  feeling,  and  presentation ;  that  the 
thin  song  of  our  mythical  lark  is  only  a  faint  echo  of  the  full- 
throated  songster  which  rises  from  English  meadows  three  thou- 
sand miles  away, — the  judgment  would  be  both  unfair  and  erro- 
neous, as  Stedman  shows,  in  failing  to  take  account  of  that  which 
differentiates  our  poetry,  in  form,  in  proportion,  and  in  a  certain 
purity  of  tone  and  local  color,  from  English  song.  On  the  other 
hand,  even  with  such  changes  from  the  English  standard  as  have 
been  made  in  it,  and  for  the  better,  the  result  would  hardly  war- 
rant the  assertion  that  we  have  developed  an  original  literature. 
Now  the  value  of  Stedman's  book  is  this  :  it  helps  us  to  see  just 
what  the  outcome  of  our  poetry  is  thus  far ;  just  where  it  falls 
short,  and  what  of  promise  there  is  in  its  future. 

Nevertheless,  I  have  a  little  quarrel  with  him  ;  at  least  I  hope  I 
have.  In  fact  I  must  have,  to  get  on.  No  wind,  no  race  !  I  am 
in  the  case  of  a  parson  who  has  meditated  his  discourse  to  a  cer- 
tain text,  and  too  late  discovers  a  doubtful  exegesis  !  Stedman's 
sentence  is  this:  "  Fellowship  with  the  spirit  of  American  land- 
scape, and  the  recognition  of  its  beauty  and  majesty,  were  the 
earliest,  as  they  are  the  most  constant,  traits  of  American  verse." 
Now  if  by  the  earliest  poets  Stedman  means  the  group  of  which 
Bryant  was  the  first,  as  seems  probable  enough,  looking  at  the 
general  tenor  of  his  book,  then  there  is  no  dispute,  and  I  must 
hunt  for  another  text;  but  if,  as  I  hope, /re  hac  vice,  he  had  in 
mind  the  whole  poetic  band,  which,  headed  by  Anne  Bradstreet 
and  Michael  Wigglesworth,  has   come,   hand  in   hand,  chanting 
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down    through  the  American  ages,  then  I  look  no   further,  but 
proceed. 

Leaving  Stedman  for  a  moment,  I  quote  from  Emerson's  "Na- 
ture :"  "To  speak  truly,  few  adult  persons  can  see  nature.  Most 
persons  do  not  see  the  sun.  At  least  they  have  only  a  very  super- 
ficial seeing.  The  sun  illuminates  only  the  eye  of  the  man,  but 
shines  into  the  eye  and  the  heart  of  the  child."  He  had  just  said, — 
"Nature  never  becomes  a  toy  to  a  wise  spirit.  The  flowers,  the 
animals,  the  mountains,  reflected  the  wisdom  of  his  best  hour,  as 
much  as  they  had  delighted  the  simplicity  of  his  childhood." 

Without  stopping  to  consider  how  these  seemingly  contradictory 
passages  may  be  reconciled,  I  quote  them  to  call  attention  to  the 
different  methods  of  Emerson  and  Stedman,  both  poets  and  crit- 
ics,— and  to  their  methods  alone ;  for  no  one  more  sincerely  than 
Stedman  himself  would  deprecate  a  general  comparison.  The  dif- 
ference is  this  :  Stedman  gives  reasons,  but  seldom  judgments,  leav- 
ing them  to  be  inferred  from  his  whole  work.  Emerson,  on  the 
contrary,  seldom  indulges  us  with  his  reasons,  but  pronounces 
judgments  peremptorily  for  one  party  to-day,  for  the  other  to- 
morrow ;  but  we  wait  in  vain  for  the  reconciling  judgment  which 
marshals  the  facts  and  declares  the  general  law. 

I  also  marvel  that  one  with  Emerson's  acuteness  should  fail  to 
notice  that  conscious  intelligence,  whether  of  mind  or  soul,  is 
the  recognition  of  nature  which  he  was  endeavoring  to  explain 
and  promote.  Without  doubt,  to  the  open-eyed  wonder-faculty  of 
children  and  primitive  races,  and  possibly  even  to  the  higher  order 
of  animals,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  the  sea,  the  prairies, 
and  the  mountains,  together  with  the  more  striking  phenomena  of 
nature,  as  thunder  and  lightning,  the  succession  of  the  seasons, 
and  of  night  and  day,  are  mysterious  both  to  sense  and  soul ;  and 
so  is  a  fire-cracker,  a  gimcrack,  or  a  bit  of  colored  ribbon  ! 

"The  Ode  on  Immortality  is  the  high-water  mark  which  the 
intellect  has  reached  in  this  age,"  wrote  Emerson  in  1856.  That 
he  had  studied  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  is  evident  from  the 
sentences  quoted  above,  and  other  passages  in  "Nature."  But  I 
am  not  sure,  though  Sir   Henry  Taylor  thought  otherwise,   that 
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Wordsworth,  in  making  use  of  the  reminiscences  of  a  preexistent 
state,  which  many  of  us  vaguely  have,  did  not  preserve  through- 
out his  highest  imaginings  the  distinction  between  "the  glory  and 
the  dream,"  and  any  rational  theory  of  the  development  of  human 
faculties.* 

No  doubt  with  years  the  instincts  become  more  intelligent ;  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  development  of  the  understanding  of 
nature,  either  in  races  or  in  individuals,  the  first  stage  is  essentially 
non-intelligent,  or,  at  best,  semi-intelligent,  feeling — strongest 
when  nerves  are  unworn  and  vitality  exuberant. 

The  next  stage — hardly  reaching  intelligent  conception  of  the 
relations  of  man  to  the  external  world — is  that  in  which  to  all  per- 
sons not  color  blind,  or  afflicted  with  similar  congenital  defect, 
arises  the  perception  of  certain  harmonies  of  proportion,  of  light,  of 
shade,  and  of  color  in  a  landscape,  accompanied,  it  may  be,  even 
with  vague  notions  of  correspondence  between  natural  objects  and 
human  emotions.  There  are  those — the  majority  of  mankind — 
who  "enjoy  fine  natural  scenery." 

But  this  is  not  that  true  "  fellowship  with  the  spirit  of  American 
landscape"  which  Stedman  had  in  mind.  That,  while  it  does  not 
demand  the  classification  of  the  botanist,  implies  the  development 
by  use  of  those  faculties  upon  which  we  rely  for  discrimination  of 
differences,  and  for  the  recoo-nition  of  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect,  and  of  that  artistic  sense  found,  if  found  at  all,  in  the  soul 
alone,  but  receiving  its  inspiration  and  its  impulse  from  the  exter- 
nal world.  At  this  stage  we  may  truly  fellowship  with  the  spirit 
of  the  landscape.  But  of  such  there  are  comparatively  few  (Mr. 
Arnold  notwithstanding),  even  among  those  who  deem  themselves, 
and  are  deemed  by  others,  cultured  people.  These  elect  persons 
may  be  called  happy. 

But  happy  indeed  are  those  who,  while  they  accept  the  philo- 
sophical  distinction  between  soul  and  substance,  recognizing  the 

*  Matthew  Arnold,  in  his  preface  to  Wordsworth's  poems,  says, — "  The  instinct  of  delight  in  Na 
ture  and  her  beauty  had  no  doubt  extraordinary  strength  in  Wordsworth  himself  as  a  child.  But  to 
say  that  universally  this  instinct  is  mighty  in  childhood,  and  tends  to  die  away  afterwards,  is  to  say 
what  is  extremely  doubtful.  In  many  people,  perhaps  with  the  majority  of  educated  people,  the  love 
of  nature  is  nearly  imperceptible  at  ten  years  old,  but  strong  and  operative  at  thirty." 
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former  alone  as  sentient,  can  yet  pass  into  that  ideal  world  which 
discovers  a  relationship,  not  vague  or  fanciful,  but  clear  and  real, 
between  all  created  things  and  the  human  soul,  and  assumes  the 
recognition  of  this  relationship  by  the  world  of  nature  itself. 

I  now  desire  to  trace  the  progress  from  that  stage  in  which  we 
are  merely  susceptible  to  fine  scenery,  to  that  in  which  the  poet 
and  his  reader  live  in  familiar  association  with  nature,  and,  ideally, 
nature  in  them. 

Much  that  passes  for  nature-study  has  little  claim  to  be  called 
such ;  and  the  distinction  between  that  which  is  real  and  that 
which  is  merely  formal  is  vital  not  only  to  self-culture,  but  like- 
wise to  literature.  Consider  this,  that  many  persons,  besides  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Thomson,  Wordsworth,  Bryant,  and 
Tennyson,  may  have  a  just  sense  of  their  peculiar  excellences, 
and  yet  lack  appreciation, of  nature,  or  a  disposition  to  fellowship 
with  her,  or  to  bring  the  poetry  they  so  much  admire  to  the  crucial 
test  by  confronting  it  with  nature,  that  very  nature  of  which  it 
claims  to  be  the  interpreter. 

How  many  of  us,  for  example,  judging  solely  from  the  descrip- 
tions themselves  in  Evangeline,  can  say  whether  Longfellow  ever 
saw  the  little  village  of  Grand  Pre, 

"  In  the  Acadian  land,  on  the  shores  of  the  Basin  of  Minas ;" 

or  the  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Ozarks,  which  Gabriel  entered, 
where 

'* are  the  wondrous  beautiful  prairies, 

Billowy  bays  of  grass  ever  rolling  in  shadow  and  sunshine, 
Bright  with  luxuriant  clusters  of  roses  and  purple  amorphas"  ? 

In  one  of  his  earlier  poems  he  wrote, — 

"  When  winter  winds  are  piercing  shrill, 
And  through  the  white-thorn  blows  the  gale ;" 

but  in  his  collected  poems  he  changed  white-thorn  to  hawthorn. 
What  effect  has  this  substitution  on  the  verisimilitude  of  the  descrip- 
tion, or  on  the  associations  suggested?  or  would  it  make  any  dif- 
ference in  either  to  the  reader  were  he  informed  that  neither  white- 
thorn nor  red-thorn  nor  hawthorn  ever  grew  where  the  scene  of 
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the  poem  is  laid?  Or  if  it  be  said,  as  fairly  enough  it  might  be, 
that  the  fidelity  to  nature  of  Longfellow's  descriptions  can  hardly 
be  determined  from  isolated  passages,  then  let  the  question  be 
changed  to  this  :  How  many  of  us  who  value  Longfellow's  poetry, 
which  never  attempts  heights  inaccessible,  but  keeps  within  easy 
range  of  common  hopes,  joys,  and  sorrows,  and  delights  us  with 
descriptions  of  nature,  can  say  whether,  judging  from  the  whole 
body  of  his  poetical  work,  he  wrote  with  his  eye  on  the  scene,  or 
from  general  recollection  of  landscape,  or  from  books  ;  and  that, 
in  one  case,  w^e  have  assurance  of  its  continuance,  and  in  the 
other,  an  apprehension  lest  his  poetry,  notwithstanding  great  and 
manifold  excellences,  will  gradually  fade  away? 

The  test  might  be  repeated  indefinitely,  but  one  more  example 
will  suffice.  Southey,  though  he  possessed  many  admirable  pow- 
ers, can  hardly  be  said  to  live  in  his  poetry,  much  of  which  was 
descriptive.  Passing  over  that  part  of  it  which  lies  in  the  realm 
of  fancy,  and  therefore  not  subject  to  verification,  though  none 
the  less  amenable  to  the  law  of  verisimilitude,  as  Leigh  Hunt  has 
shown  in  respect  to  Ariosto  and  his  winged  horses,  can  we  lay 
finger  on  this  and  that  passage  in  his  poetry  which  deals  with 
familiar  aspects  of  nature,  and  say  that  it  lacks  verity  ;  or,  taking 
his  one  descriptive  poem,  the  "Falls  of  Lodore,"  which  survives, 
mark  the  vital  signs  by  which  it  does  survive? 

This  may  be  a  small  matter,  but  not  so  thought  one  of  the  mas- 
ters of  objective  poetry.  Scott's  descriptions  possess  the  excel- 
lences so  conspicuously  wanting  in  Southey 's.  Southey  wrote  in 
and  from  his  library  ;  Scott,  on  the  contrary,  composed  sub  yove, 
sometimes  afoot,  like  Wordsworth,  but  often  in  the  saddle.  "  Oh  ! 
man,  I  had  many  a  grand  gallop  among  the  braes  when  I  was 
thinking  of  Marmion."  Lockhart,  to  whom  this  was  said,  tells  us 
that  Scott  ascertained,  in  his  own  person,  that  a  good  horseman, 
well  mounted,  might  gallop  from  the  shores  of  Loch  Vennachar 
to  the  rock  of  Stirling  within  the  space  allotted  Fitz-James  in  "  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake."     In  the  same  poem  Scott  wrote  of  Ellen, — 

" she  stoo])ed,  and,  looking  round, 


Plucked  a  blue  harebell  from  the  ground. 
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Was  it  in  reference  to  these,  or  to  some  similar  lines,  that  Scott, 
being  in  doubt  whether  the  flower  grew  in  that  particular  spot, 
galloped  a  dozen  miles  to  verify  the  fact? 

These,  and  many  other  examples  which  are  found  in  Lockhart, 
disclose  one  secret  of  Scott's  vitality  as  a  poet,  and  indicate  the 
degree  of  his  "fellowship  with  the  spirit  of  the  landscape." 

For  evidence  of  such  conscientious  study  of  nature  we  shall  look 
in  vain  in  the  writings  of  our  earliest  poets,  or  in  those  of  more 
than  a  score  of  our  latest.  And  to  the  group  of  which  Bryant  was 
the  earliest,  and  many  think  the  best,  nature  was  familiar  in  her 
elemental  forces  and  grander  aspects  rather  than  in  those  minute 
details  which  concern  the  days  more  than  the  seasons.  So  far 
from  fellowship  with  nature  were  our  earlier  poets,  that  the  lack  of 
it  was  one  cause,  perhaps  the  chief  cause,  of  the  sterility  of  their 
poetry  and  of  the  literary  spirit  of  our  people. 

To  put  this  matter,  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  poet,  and 
to  his  readers  as  well,  on  a  more  substantial  basis,  I  will  refer  to 
some  facts  within  my  own  observation. 

When  I  was  in  college  we  thought  that  Willis,  then  in  vogue, 
was  one  of  the  best  of  our  poets.  His  poems  had  been  recently  re- 
printed, and  were  generally  read.  I  recollect  with  what  enthu- 
siasm I  learned,  and  often  repeated,  the  poem  he  called  "Con- 
templation," which  opened  in  this  way  : 

"  They  are  all  up — the  innumerable  stars — 
And  hold  their  place  in  heaven.     My  eyes  have  been 
Searching  the  pearly  depths  through  which  they  spring, 
Like  beautiful  creations,  till  I  feel 
As  if  it  were  a  new  and  perfect  world. 
Waiting  in  silence  for  the  word  of  God 
To  breathe  it  into  motion." 

I  thought  it  very  fine  ;  nor  was  I  alone  in  this.  The  delusion  was 
quite  general,  at  least  among  my  friends.  How  long  it  continued 
I  do  not  recollect ;  but  it  was  in  a  measure  dispelled,  after  the  com- 
ing to  Hanover  of  a  few  copies  of  Tennyson  and  Motherwell — the 
latter  probably  somewhat  over-estimated — ^just  then  republished  in 
America.  Their  poetry  opened  a  new  world  into  which  we  en- 
tered, and  there  found  Wordsworth  and  Bryant.     Nor  was  it  long 
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before  we  learned  that  the  power  they  had  over  us  lay  in  the  power 
w^hich  nature  had  over  them. 

This  was  much,  though  perhaps  nothing  extraordinary  as  a  fact 
in  our  education.  But  that  which  even  to  this  day  seems  remark- 
able is,  that  the  change  in  us  was  not  radical.  It  was  essentially 
literary, — not  a  new  birth,  or  even  a  stage  of  development.  It  was 
the  perception,  in  their  poetry,  as  literature^  of  a  certain  freshness 
and  vital  power  not  found  in  the  poetry  we  had  previously  admired  ; 
not  any  wider  or  closer  acquaintance  with  nature.  Delightedly 
we  read  about,  and  in  our  mind's  eye  even  saw 

"A  host  of  golden  daffodils 
Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees, 
Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze," 

but  without  the  slightest  impulse  to  find  daffodils,  or  anything  like 
them,  around  Hanover.  We  read  with  zest,  and,  I  think,  with 
true  literary  appreciation,  the  '*  Lines  composed  a  few  Miles  above 
Tintern  Abbey,"  marvelling,  however,  that  Wordsworth  should 
think  the  place  of  writing  worth  noting  so  particularly,  and  heard 
the 

" waters  rolling  from  the  mountain  springs 


In  fancy  we 


With  a  sweet  inland  murmur." 

" turned  to  thee, 

O  sylvan  Wye,  thou  wanderer  through  the  woods," 


but  we  did  not  beat  up  the  haunts  of  our  New  Hampshire  Wye, 
and  our  Yarrow  remained  "Yarrow  Unvisited."  No  doubt  some 
of  us  looked  for  the  descendant  of  Bryant's  "  Waterfowl,"  but  only 
that  we 

"  Might  mark  his  distant  flight  to  do  him  wrong !  " 

Nevertheless  it  was  a  delightful  world,  though  unseen  save  through 
the  poet's  eyes.  Delightful,  but  unfruitful.  Just  when  or  how 
we  came  out  of  it  into  a  world  where  we  truly  fellowshipped  with 
nature,  I  would  tell  if  I  knew.  For  he  who  does  know,  and  will 
point  out  a  practicable  path  by  which  our  people  may  come  into 
that  intimate  association  with  nature  which  makes  it  a  productive 
power,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  that  literary  culture  which 
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is  essential  to  the  best  literary  art,  will  do  them  a  service  second 
only  to  that  which  Bacon  rendered  to  mankind.  For  if  I  have 
any  conviction  deeper  and  more  constant  than  another  respecting 
the  causes  of  our  literary  sterility,  it  is  this  :  that  poets  and  people 
are  "moving  about  in  worlds  not  realized,"  feeding  on  the  husks 
of  literature,  without  understanding  that  books  are  valuable  chiefly 
as  the  repositories  of  thought  wider  and  more  profound  than  our 
own,  and  vital  only  when  verified  by  ourselves  ;  or  that  nature 
becomes  the  power  of  God  in  man  only  when  presented  so  as  to 
bring  into  their  true  relations  the  soul  that  is  Nature  and  the  soul 
that  is  Man. 

To  bring  this  to  pass  with  ourselves  may  be  more  difficult  than 
for  a  people  that  were  young  w^hen  the  world  was  young.  It  may 
be  that  we  must  submit  to  the  primitive  conditions  of  literary  suc- 
cess. If  an  apprenticeship  to  Nature  is  indispensable,  it  maybe 
that  as  Garcia  required  of  his  pupils  a  year's  practice  of  the  scale, 
so  of  us,  before  entering  upon  an  art  which  is  the  highest  and  most 
difficult,  may  be  required  a  description  of  the  simplest  flower  that 
grows.  It  seems  to  me,  that  on  the  recognition  of  the  foregoing 
conditions,  and  conformity  to  their  requirements — of  which  I  see 
signs — depends  the  future  of  our  imaginative  literature,  and  some- 
thing more  I  There  is  promise  of  better  things  to  come,  and 
already  something  of  performance.  Who  but  one  that  had  slept 
with  his  face  to  the  stars  could  have  written  this? 

"  I  see  before  me  now  a  travelling  army  halting  ; 
Below,  a  fertile  valley,  spread  with  barns  and  the  orchards  of  summer; 
Behind,  the  terraced  sides  of  a  mountain,  abrupt  in  places,  rising  high, 
Broken  with  rocks,  with  clinging  cedars,  with  tall  shapes  dingily  seen ; 
The  numerous  camp-fires  scattered  near  and  far,  some  away  up  on  the  mountain ; 
The  shadowy  forms  of  men  and  horses,  looming,  large-sized,  flickering. 
And  over  all,  the  sky — the 'sky  !  far,  far  out  of  reach,  studded  with  the  eternal  stars." 

I  lived  four  years  at  Hanover,  blind,  absolutely  blind,  to  scenery 
as  fair  in  its  way  as  my  eyes  ever  rested  on  in  any  land, — and  so 
did  others, — even  after  we  had  become  keenly  alive  to  the  literary 
value  of  poetry,  which  drew  its  inspiration,  its  vitality,  and  its 
truth  directly  from  nature. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  love  of  nature,  intelligent,  not  born 
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of  mere  wonder,  as  in  children  and  in  primitive  races,  objective,  as 
implying  familiarity  with  her  forms  and  manifestations,  and  sub- 
jective, as  finding  her  responsive,  in  her  moods  and  symbols,  to 
spiritual  aspirations,  is  relatively  a  late  development  even  in  those 
races  and  individuals  in  which  it  is  ever  developed.  Is  it  the  basis 
of  Teutonic  literature  ?  The  Greeks  do  not  appear  to  have  pos- 
sessed it.  Their  abounding  vitality  informed  nature  with  their 
own  personality.  They  gave  much  to  her,  but  seemed  incapable 
of  receiving  anything  from  her.  They  lived  with  nature  under 
the  open  sky  ;  were  acquainted  with  earth,  and  sea,  and  moun- 
tains ;  with  stars,  and  planets,  and  the  sun.  The  Teuton,  on 
the  other  hand,  knew  nature  in  her  haunts.  If  English  literature 
owes  its  fancy  to  Celtic  blood  and  association,  its  characteristic 
life  comes  from  the  soil,  and  is  fresh  with  the  breath  of  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  fragrance  of  wild  flowers,  and  the  songs  of  many 
birds,  and  the  idyllic  sweetness  of  green  fields. 

Lest  what  I  have  said  of  myself,  and  of  those  with  whom  I  asso- 
ciated in  college  days,  should  be  laid  to  the  account  of  exceptional 
causes,  I  now  refer  to  later  and  wider  observations. 

Returning  to  Hanover  on  the  centennial  of  1868,  I  found  many 
I  had  known  as  undergraduates  ;  and  if,  amidst  congratulations, 
inquiries,  and  replies,  there  was  any  remark  so  general  that  it 
seemed  to  be  universal, 'it  was  this,  in  substance  :  *'The  old  place 
is  just  the  same.  But  what  a  beautiful  place  !  what  scenery  !  When 
here  I  didn't  think  much  about  it — in  fact,  nothing  !"  And  to  verify 
this  new  discovery,  we  must  needs  go  to  the  heights  which  looked 
down  into  the  valley  to  the  south-east,  as  peaceful  in  its  beauty  as 
the  benediction  of  God  ;  or  that  to  the  south-west,  with  Ascutney  in 
the  distance,  recalling  reminiscences  of  those  October  mornings 
when  the  Python,  the  mist-serpent  of  the  river,  lay  along  the  Con- 
necticut until  Apollo  slew  him,  and  Earth  by  night  renewed — him 
the  deathless  ! 

In  assigning  the  development  of  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
landscape  to  a  late  period  of  education,  under  the  circumstances 
above  related,  it  may  be  said  that  I  generalize  from  too  narrow  a 
basis  of  observation  ;   that  the  facts  amount  to  no  more  than  this  : 
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that  young  men,  withdrawn  by  necessary  seclusion  from  fellowship 
with  nature,  are  insensible  to  her  essential  qualities,  though  possi- 
bly alive  to  her  power  in  literature.  There  may  be  some  truth  in 
the  observation,  but  I  have  reasons  for  the  broader  generaliza- 
tion. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  I  passed  the  month  of  August  at  a  place 
of  resort  among  the  mountains.  The  company  gathered  there  was 
somewhat  miscellaneous,  made  up  chiefly  of  the  middle,  mercan- 
tile class,  born  and  reared  in  rural  New  England,  and  habitues  of 
the  place  summer  after  summer.  Nearly  every  fair  afternoon,  in 
parties  of  a  dozen,  we  made  excursions  in  an  open  mountain 
wagon,  among  the  hills,  through  woods,  or  along  reaches  of  val- 
ley, presenting  a  quickly-shifting  panorama  of  infinite  variety,  and 
seldom  repeating  itself  in  the  changing  lights,  shadows,  and  cloud 
forms.  Our  driver  was  a  middle-aged  countryman,  by  whose  side 
was  my  seat.  As  we  rode  along,  suddenly  would  come  an  explo- 
sion of  exclamations  when  a  turn  in  the  road  brought  into  view 
some  scene  of  peculiar  beauty.  I  need  not  describe,  if  I  could,  the 
extravagance  of  gesture  or  speech  by  which  each  expressed  de- 
light. The  driver  was  quick  to  catch  the  view,  and  from  the  light 
in  his  eyes  I  saw  that  he,  too,  was  touched  by  the  beauty  of  the 
scene.  "  Do  you,"  I  asked,  "  care  for  that  which  seems  to  please 
the  people  behind  us?"  "Well,  'Squire,"  he  replied,  after  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  "  I  was  born  in  a  little  house  over  the  hills  there, 
and  there  I  have  lived,  boy  and  man,  more  than  thirty  years.  For 
three  summers  I  have  driven  this  team,  and  for  most  part  the  same 
folks.  When  I  first  began  to  take  'em  out  [with  a  slight  gesture 
over  his  shoulder],  and  see  'em  act  so,  I  thought  they  was  the  big- 
gest set  of  fools  I  ever  see  ;  but  by'me  by  I  begun  to  look  myself, 
and  now  [with  a  suppressed  gulp]  I  guess — I  'm — about  as  big  a 
fool  as  any  of  'em  !  " 

Now  here  was  a  genuine  man,  a  son  of  the  soil,  who,  with  aver- 
age poetic  sensibilities,  had  all  his  life  dwelt  among  some  of  the 
fairest  scenes  of  earth,  and  had  but  lately  come  to  his  own.  Nor 
was  there  anything  peculiar  in  his  case.  No.  There  are  thou- 
sands,  and   tens    of  thousands,    some,   like  him,   unlettered,   and 
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others,  fascinated  by  the  gewgaws  of  literature,  but  all  blind,  and 
waiting  alike  for  the  dispersion  of  mists  which  darken  their  eyes 
to  what  nature  would  gladly  reveal  to  those  who  will  truly  "fel- 
lowship with  the  spirit  of  the  landscape." 

To  bring  this  about  should  be  the  aim  of  self-culture,  and  the 
prime  design  of  general  education  ;  and  its  accomplishment  will  be 
the  first  stage  in  the  development  of  an  original  literature  ! 

But  nature  has  not  yet  closed  her  account  with  us.  Thus  far 
she  has  revealed  herself  in  answer  to  our  questionings, — sometimes 
in  the  awe-inspiring  majesty  of  her  elemental  forces,  sometimes  in 
the  idyllic  sweetness  of  green  fields  and  verdure  which  embowers 
hamlets  and  dim-discovered  spires,  and  sometimes  by  touching 
chords  which  respond  to  suggestions  of  some  mysterious  relation- 
ship between  us  and  herself. 

We  know  how  much  modern  poetry,  especially  that  of  Words- 
worth, owes  to  an  impassioned  love  of  nature,  and  to  the  assumption 
w^hich  attributes  sensation  to  inanimate  objects  ;  and  how^  great  our 
loss  would  be  if  the  results  were  eliminated  from  poetic  literature. 
But  I  am  less  concerned  respecting  the  bounds  to  poetic  license, 
than  the  just  limitations,  as  matter  of  self-culture,  to  our  "fellow- 
ship with  the  spirit  of  the  landscape."  How  far  may  we  profitably 
adopt  the  theory,  which  must  at  least  be  regarded  as  ideal,  that 
represents  nature  as  desirous  of  understanding  us,  and  of  coming 
into  intelligent  sympathy  with  us,  as  we  are  with  her?  Of  course 
such  an  assumption  lacks  any  basis  realizable  to  the  senses,  nor  is 
it  otherwise  susceptible  of  verification.  Nevertheless,  there  is  an 
ideal  view  of  nature  in  which  it  is  not  altogether  fantastical  to  sup- 
pose that  she  is  conscious  of  herself,  and  of  certain  spiritual  rela- 
tions to  us  ;  and  there  are  those  who  recognize  the  moral  harmony 
of  the  universe  only  in  the  belief  that  not  only  everything  that 
breathes,  but  also  everything  that  has  organized  life,  and  even 
things  as  remote  from  apparent  design  as  those  which  go  to  form 
what  we  call  natural  scenery,  or 

" something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 

Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man," 
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have,  in  common  with  ourselves,  been  formed  by  the  same  power, 
and  subject  to  the  same  influences,  and  thus  brought  into  relation 
not  only  to  the  common  source  of  being,  but  also,  through  that 
common  relationship,  into  certain  undefined  but  not  wholly  unin- 
telligent relations  to  each  other. 

Now,  however  baseless  this  notion  may  be  in  philosophy,  it  is 
conceivable  at  least  in  poetry,  and  may  be  recognized  in  our  inter- 
course with  nature.  It  is  the  highest  in  that  fellowship  with  the 
spirit  of  the  landscape,  of  which  the  lowest  is  mere  wonder ;  and 
so  rich  and  satisfactory,  beyond  all  antecedent  conception,  are  the 
results,  that  happy  is  he  who  can  truly  say,  Respexit  ta^nen^  et 
longo  -post  tempore  venit. 

But  this  view  has  not  escaped  challenge  even  in  respect  to  poe- 
try. Henry  Taylor,  the  author  of  "  Philip  van  Artevelde,"  cau- 
tions his  readers  against  a  too  ready  acceptance  of  Wordsworth's 
poetic  theory  of  nature.  He  says, — "The  vivacity  with  w^hich  he 
[Wordsworth]  is  accustomed  to  apprehend  this  power  of  inanimate 
nature  over  the  human  mind  has  indeed  led  him  in  some  cases,  we 
venture  to  think,  too  far  ....  in  his  poetical  licenses,  or  in  that 
particular  poetic  license  by  which  sensation  is  attributed  to  inani- 
mate objects — the  particular  feeling  which  they  excite  in  the  spec- 
tator being  ascribed  to  themselves  as  if  they  were  sentient  beings. 
Thus  we  find  in  the  'Intimations  of  Immortality,' — 

'  The  moon  doth  with  delight 
Look  round  her  when  the  heavens  are  bare.' 

And  in  the  same  ode, — 

'  Ye  fountains,  meadows,  hills,  and  groves. 
Think  not  of  any  severing  of  our  loves.' " 

That  Wordsworth  was  the  founder  of  this  modern  school  of 
poetic  nature-sentiency  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  if  one  will 
think  of  it  a  little,  he  will  perceive  that  the  interpretation  of  the 
inter-relations  between  man  and  nature,  as  presented  by  Words- 
worth and  his  followers,  does  not  materially  differ,  as  a  poetical 
idea,  from  that  which,  three  thousand  years  ago,  possessed  the 
souls  and  guided  the  pens  of  the  Hebrew  poets,  that  wonderful  race 
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which  anticipated  the  highest  reach  of  modern  spiritualized  thought, 
and  that  the  vital  power  of  the  best  modern  poetry,  as  well  as  of 
theirs,  is  derived  from  the  interfusion,  by  the  imagination,  of  the 
soul  that  is  in  man  and  the  soul  that  is  in  nature. 

While  our  race  ancestors  were  in  their  lowest  estate  of  intelli- 
gence, before  the  Frank  had  crossed  the  Rhine,  or  the  wolf  had 
suckled  Romulus  and  Remus, — while  the  Greeks,  at  their  best, 
were  without  spirituality, — the  Hebrew,  rising  to  the  conception  of 
the  unity  of  all  created  things,  and  of  their  spiritual  relations  to 
each  other  and  to  their  common  Creator,  could  say  more  loftily 
than  Wordsworth,  more  loftily  than  Milton, — 

"  When  Israel  went  out  of  Egypt  .  .  .  the  sea  saw  it  and  fled ;  Jordan  was  driven 
back.  The  mountains  skipped  like  rams.  .  .  .  What  ailed  thee,  O  thou  sea,  that  thou 
fleddest  ?  Thou  Jordan,  that  thou  wast  driven  back .''  Ye  mountains,  that  ye  skipped  like 
rams  ?" 

Again  : 

"  Mountains  and  hills,  fruitful  trees  and  cedars  ....  kings  of  the  earth,  and  all 
people,  praise  ye  the  Lord." 

And  again  : 

"  Sing,  O  ye  heavens  .  .  .  shout,  ye  lower  parts  of  the  earth ;  break  forth  into  sing- 
ing, ye  mountains,  O  forest,  and  every  tree  therein." 

But  the  most  daring  and  the  most  successful  flight  of  the  imag- 
ination in  all  literature,  as  it  seems  to  me,  was  reached  by  the 
psalmist : 

"  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates  ;  even  lift  them  up,  ye  everlasting  doors  ;  and  the  King 
of  glory  shall  come  in  !  " 

If  those  who  were  privileged  with  access  to  the  Divine  Mind 
might,  unblamed,  use  language  which  implies,  in  an  ideal  sense  at 
least,  that  intelligent  sympathy  pervades  all  the  works  of  His 
hand  ;  that  not  nature  alone,  not  the  growing  trees,  not  the  running 
rivers,  not  the  heavens  whose  clouds  take  on  forms  of  life,  but  that 
the  lifeless  marble,  and  the  insensate  brazen  doors,  could  recognize 
the  approaching  God, — then  perhaps  we  need  not  scruple,  with 
Henry  Taylor,  to  assume  the  sentiency  of  nature,  either  as  an  ele- 
ment of  poetry,  or  as  an  aid  to  a  truer  "fellowship  with  the  spirit 

of  the  landscape." 

Mcllcn  Chamberlain. 
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[Translated  from  the  Bulgarian.] 


'^TSVETEE  MILO." 
I 

Blessed  blossom  !  lovely  blossom  ! 

Slender-stemmed  and  tinted  fair, 
Folding  petals  o'er  thy  bosom, 

Fades  thy  fragrance  on  the  air. 
Brightly  in  the  garden  blooming. 

Proud  and  happy,  dainty,  sweet. 
She  with  daintier  fingers  coming 

Plucked  thee  from  thy  close  retreat. 

II 

Lovely  blossom  !  do  not  wither  ; 

Even  voiceless,  speak  to  me. 
She  with  hands  outstretched  came  hither, 

What,  dear  blossom,  didst  thou  see? 
Did  the  fire,  her  large  eyes  sheeting. 

Glow  to  flame,  her  love  confessed? 
Could  you  hear  her  heart  a-beating 

As  you  lay  upon  her  breast? 

Ill 

Was  her  face  all  dark  with  sorrow. 

As  the  storm-clouds  overhead? 
Can  she  all  this  feeling  borrow  ? 

Is  her  love,  then,  cold  and  dead? 
Nay,  pink  blossom  !  never,  never, — 

We  but  do  each  other  wrong ; 
Nothing  can  our  friendship  sever. 

We  who've  lived  in  love  so  long. 

IV 

Pure  her  bosom  as  her  face  is  ; 

Full  her  voice  of  music  sweet ; 
In  her  life  all  joys  and  graces, 

All  that's  fair  and  lovely,  meet. 
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Lovely  blossom  !  do  not  wither  : 

Press  I  to  my  lips  the  rose, 
But  it  fades  ;  life's  but  a  myth, — her 

Own  sweet  life  must  have  its  close. 

V 

Let  the  years  pass  one  another, 

Filled  with  sunshine  and  with  flowers  ; 

Dearly  should  we  love  each  other 
In  this  winged  youth  of  ours. 

— Dan iel  Stoian off  Ru cvsky . 
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At  any  time  in  winter  the  city  of  Montreal  is  full  of  gaiety  and 
life ;  but  when  carnival  week  comes,  with  its  ice-towers,  its  pag- 
eantry on  runners,  and  its  throngs  of  strangers,  the  city  goes  mad, 
and  its  madness  decreases  as  slowl}'  as  do  the  palaces  of  crystal 
before  the  rays  of  the  increasing  sun.  These  are  the  days  when 
anxious  cabbies  stand  in  threatening  rows  around  the  steps  of  the 
train  from  over  the  border, — when  to  proclaim  yourself  an  Amer- 
ican is  to  proclaim  yourself  a  millionaire  ;  when  the  keen  hotel 
proprietor,  at  all  other  times  a  stout  defender  of  the  queen,  hoists 
the  stars  and  stripes  over  his  house  that  the  unwary  may  walk 
therein  ;  when  portly  priests  take  on  some  of  the  not  unwelcome 
mirth  ;  and  when  even  the  gentle  faces  of  nuns  seem  less  sad  to 
look  at. 

It  was  on  an  afternoon  of  the  carnival  of  1885  that  a  young  man 
stood  halfway  down  the  course  of  the  Royal  toboggan-slide,  watch- 
ing with  a  sort  of  fascination  the  variegated  torrent  that  poured 
down  the  great  shoot,  and  then  came  roaring  and  swaying  along 
in  the  icy  furrows  past  his  feet,  and  on  to  the  level  far  below. 

Artlmr  Read  was  an  "American,"  as  the  Canadians  persist  in 
calling  everybody  from  the  United  States,  seeming  to  forget  that 
America  is  quite   comprehensive,  and   might  reasonably  be  sup- 
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posed  to  take  them  in  also.  He  was  one  of  the  throng  who  brave 
the  sharp  air  of  the  north  in  search  of  that  hilarity  which  the  hos- 
pitable citizens  of  Montreal  can  make  so  infectious.  Though  still 
in  college,  he  had  lived  many  years,  it  seemed  to  him,  and  had 
reached  a  period  of  calm  sagacity ;  for  he  was  a  Senior,  endowed 
with  all  the  prerogatives  of  that  exalted  position.  He  had  come 
to  the  carnival  with  a  party  of  fellow-students,  who  were  bent  upon 
**  doing"  everything  in  the  most  approved  college  fashion.  The 
excited  swaying  of  the  multitude  during  the  horse  races  had  sep- 
arated him  from  his  friends,  and  he  had  wandered  rather  aimlessly 
about  until  he  found  himself  at  the  toboggan-slide,  where  he  soon 
became  an  interested  spectator  of  the  national  sport. 

By  that  unaccountable  way  in  which  the  mind  works,  tacking 
together  two  thoughts  that  seem  to  have  not  the  slightest  connec- 
tion, the  rush  of  the  toboggans  suggested  a  point  in  mental  philos- 
ophy, and  then  he  recalled  his  last  class-room  effort  in  that  sub- 
ject, when  his  learned  professor  had  said, — "Mr.  Read,  your  phi- 
losophy is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  man  who  declared  that  effect 
went  before  cause,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  seen  a  fellow  trun- 
dling a  wheel-barrow."  He  remembered  the  applause  of  the  class, 
and  his  own  feeling  of  injured  innocence.  "But  I  was  right, 
though,"  he  exclaimed  half  aloud,  in  a  tone  that  long  distance 
from  the  professor  made  almost  triumphant. 

"Are  you  sure  you  were  right?"  said  some  one  behind  him. 
"  Don't  you  think  you  may  be  fallible  after  all,  just  as  the  rest  of 
common  mortals  are  ?     You  had  not  this  conceit  when " 

The  young  man  turned  to  the  direction  whence  the  merry, 
mocking  voice  had  come,  and  with  a  quick  look  of  recognition 
saw  before  him  a  girl  who  seemed  the  embodiment  of  the  beauty 
and  cheeriness  of  carnival  time.  A  white  toque  rested  half  de- 
fiantly on  her  thick  hair.  Her  rather  slender  figure  was  grace- 
fully amplified  by  the  blanket-suit  she  wore,  with  its  martial  sash 
of  blue  silk  clasped  at  the  shoulder  and  knotted  at  the  waist,  while 
her  feet  were  clad  in  dainty  buckskin  moccasins  of  Indian  make, 
as  the  curious  bead  and  silk  work  showed. 

"  Miss  Redmond  !"  he  said  inanely.      "  I  had  no  idea " 
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"Of  course  not,"  returned  the  girl:  "your  face  shows  that. 
But  it  is  I,  and  not  very  strange  either,  because  we  live  in  Mon- 
treal now.  So  you  see  I  am  the  one  who  should  be  astonished  at 
seeing  yott ;  yet  I  do  n't  stand  staring  at  you  as  though  you  were 
the  ghost  of  the  Arthur  Read  I  used  to  know  :  I  accept  it  as  a  very 
pleasant  fact,  however  accomplished.  But  we  are  losing  time 
here  ;  we  can  talk  afterwards.  Will  you  pilot  my  toboggan  for  a 
while?" 

"Your  toboggan  !  Why,  I  am  about  as  well  acquainted  with  a 
toboggan  as  with  a  Cossack  horse  !" 

"  No  matter.  The  principle  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  You 
simpty  cling  to  the  lines  and  let  it  go.  Come,  you  may  carry  the 
toboggan  up  if  you  like."  The  smile  that  accompanied  this  sug- 
gestion won  the  day. 

As  Arthur  Read  walked  up  the  slide,  holding  in  his  arms  the 
thin  board  with  its  rolled-back  front  and  warm  velvet  cushions, 
there  came  back  to  him  the  old  days  of  the  Redmonds'  residence 
in  the  college  town,  when  he  had  been  a  frequent  guest  at  their 
house,  and  when  he  had  thought  Edith's  eyes  and  smile  the  sweet- 
est in  the  world.  Certain  it  was  that  distinction  on  the  campus  or 
in  the  class-room  had  always  been  pleasanter  with  the  knowledge 
that  Miss  Redmond  knew  and  approved.  It  was  almost  a  boyish 
satisfaction,  no  doubt;  but  if  a  man  cannot  write  an  Iliad  for  a 
woman's  approval,  he  is  justified  in  doing  the  next  best  thing. 

Read  had  often  wondered  if  the  young  girl  found  more  in  him 
than  in  the  many  students  with  whom  she  was  acquainted.  Some- 
times the  irrepressible  hopefulness  of  youth,  believing  only  what 
it  wishes  to  believe,  raised  him  high  up  ;  and  again,  a  sort  of 
despair — a  reaction  merely — carried  him  down  to  the  depths.  Both 
states  are  common  enough,  yet  both  are  abnormal.  Finally  the 
Redmonds  went  away  from  the  old  college  seat,  and  this  departure 
ended  the  intimacy  between  the  two,  for  the  young  man  had  neither 
the  courage  nor  the  assurance  to  say  all  that  he  wished. 

Now,  when  the  icy  air  made  his  blood  run  in  thrills  and  tingles, 
and  the  picturesque  scene  charmed  his  eye,  he  fell  to  wondering 
whether    the    old    footing  would   be    permissible   up   here   in   the 
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queen's  dominion, — whether  he  might  not  make  the  fact  of  his 
being  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land  justification  for  saying  "Edith" 
instead  of  "  Miss  Redmond."  He  marvelled  at  the  poor  taste  of 
Montreal  young  men  in  allowing  this  girl  to  go  unescorted  while 
hundreds  of  others  were  provided  for ;  and  the  next  instant  he 
owned  himself  infinitely  obliged  to  them  for  their  very  delinquency. 

They  had  now  reached  the  top  of  the  shoot,  and  Arthur  Read 
was  very  near  his  first  toboggan  ride.  He  placed  the  sled  in  posi- 
tion as  he  had  seen  others  do,  then  looked  into  his  companion's 
eyes  with  a  slight  misgiving. 

"You'll  risk  it?"  he  asked. 

"  Oh  !  yes.     You're  not  afraid,  are  you?" 

"Afraid?  No.  What's  the  angle  of  descent  on  this  particular 
shoot?" 

"About  forty-five  degrees." 

"I  suppose  I  have  slidden  down  roofs  steeper  than  this  thing 
when  I  was  a  boy,  but  then  there  were  no  spectators.  How- 
ever  "  and  without  further  parley  he  took  his  seat  on  the  tobog- 
gan, grasped  the  ropes,  and  waited  for  sensations. 

"Lean  back  a  little,  Arthur,  please,"  said  the  girl,  "  so  that  I 
can  cling  to  your  coat.     It  has  to  be  done,"  she  added  deprecat- 

ingly. 

"Don't  apologize,"  he  returned  promptly,  feeling  able  to  stand 
any  amount  of  the  same  infliction.      "  Here  we  go." 

Some  friendly  individual  gave  the  toboggan  a  slight  push,  and 
then  there  was  a  crunching  and  creaking  for  an  instant,  as  gravity 
and  friction  fought  for  the  mastery,  till  gravity  conquered  trium- 
phantly, and  the  thin  sled  shot  down  the  steep  incline  with  its  two 
passengers,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  felt  as  though  he  were  being 
launched  into  an  icy  Avernus.  The  moisture  rushed  to  his  eyes 
as  his  face  swept  through  the  keen  air.  The  gay  costumes  of  the 
coasters  walking  up  the  slide  seemed  a  stream  of  kaleidoscopic 
color.  The  toboggan  swayed  from  side  to  side  with  long  undula- 
tions in  the  grooved  furrow,  and  in  the  exhilaration  of  the  moment 
he  remembered  that  the  girl  behind  him  had  called  him  "Arthur." 
Then  the  ride  was  ended. 
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**  Glorious!"  shouted  the  young  fellow,  springing  up  from  the 
cushion.  *'The  United  States  hereby  pay  tribute  to  Canada  for 
such  a  sport.  This  makes  life  worth  living."  And  certainly  life 
seemed  bright  and  gay,  and  eminently  profitable  that  afternoon  ; 
and  the  cloak  of  cynicism,  which  many  young  men  deem  indis- 
pensable at  some  period  or  other  of  their  existence,  fell  from 
Arthur  Read's  shoulders  and  was  snapped  up  by  the  northern 
frost.  Cynicism  in  reality  has  nothing  in  common  with  youth, 
and  Arthur  Read  was  young.  Cynicism  will  stay  with  no  man 
who  thinks  less  upon  it  than  upon  certain  eyes  and  smiles,  and 
Arthur  Read  was  doing  just  that. 

Up  the  hill  and  down  they  went  many  times  before  the  early 
dusk,  nor  did  they  escape  the  all-seeing  eyes  of  the  student  party 
which  Read  now  ungratefully  determined  to  abandon  so  far  as 
practicable.  "Look  at  that,"  said  one,  who  had  already  donned 
a  gorgeous  red  and  yellow  blanket  suit,  to  his  nearest  companion. 
"Where  on  earth  did  Read  discover  that  Redmond  girl?  Is  it 
amor  redtvtvtis,  I  wonder?  You  remember  Miss  Redmond,  of 
course.  No  you  don't  either,"  he  added  with  a  pitying  smile; 
"you're  only  a  Freshman  now." 

"Have  a  cigar?"  said  the  other,  totally  unabashed.  "My 
tobacco  is  just  as  good  as  a  Junior's  or  a  Senior's  either.  No,  I 
don't  remember  her,  but  Read  is  in  luck,  though,  whoever  she  is. 
Are  n't  there  some  more  old  friends  of  the  same  sort  in  the  city  ?'^ 
And  they  turned  their  attention  to  their  toboggan,  which  they  had 
chartered  on  assurance  of  its  being  the  largest  to  be  found  any- 
where, and  which  had  several  times  distinguished  them  by  hurling 
them  into  the  air  as  though  they  were  human  projectiles  bound 

for  the  moon. 

*********** 

As  Arthur  Read  sat  in  the  smoking-room  of  the  "Windsor" 
that  night,  he  felt  that  he  was  becoming  transformed  from  a  happy- 
go-lucky  student  into  a  man  with  a  well  defined  purpose.  The 
meeting  with  one  woman  had  wrought  a  wonderful  change.  The 
past  came  to  him  with  a  sweet  vividness,  bridging  over  the  many 
intervening  days.     The  distant  click  of  the  billiard-balls,  and  the 
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shouts,  derisive  or  applausive,  bestowed  upon  the  various  players, 
disturbed  him  very  little,  he  who  was  an  inveterate  player  only 
yesterday.  Put  now  his  thoughts  were  busy.  He  had  gone  with 
Miss  Redmond  to  her  home,  had  been  welcomed  in  the  old 
friendly  way  by  the  family,  and  to-morrow  was  to  learn  the  art 
of  snowshoeing  with  Edith  herself  as  his  teacher.  Upon  this 
ground-work  of  fact  his  brain  built  many  an  airy  and  fantastic 
castle  which  sleep  itself  could  not  wholly  shut  from  his  mental 
vision. 

The  lesson  in  snowshoeing  the  next  morning  was  trying  to  the 
young  man's  equanimity  in  spite  of  his  charming  school-mistress, 
who  endeavored  to  teach  him  so  much  of  that  peculiar  form  of 
locomotion  as  would  enable  him  to  accompany  her  in  the  tramp 
of  the  Snowshoe  Club  over  Mount  Royal,  which  was  to  take  place 
in  the  evening.  The  Redmonds'  grounds  were  fatally  exposed, 
and  the  remarkable  gyrations  of  the  pupil  were  not  lost  upon  an 
enthusiastic  party  of  French  gamins  who  watched  the  proceedings 
with  more  interest  than  politeness.  But  no  difficulty  is  insuper- 
able, especially  under  such  guidance  as  Arthur  Read  had  that 
morning ;  and  in  the  course  of  time  he  could  imitate  the  move- 
ments of  the  graceful  young  girl  much  as  a  bear  would  imitate  the 
motions  of  a  gazelle. 

The  sleighing  y^/6r  was  to  be  in  the  afternoon,  and  Read  was 
determined  to  find  out,  by  asking  Edith  to  ride  with  him,  whether 
there  was  any  one  whom  he  should  fear  as  a  too  friendly  friend  of 
hers  up  here  in  Montreal.  He  argued  that  should  she  accept  he 
would  have  everything  to  hope,  nothing  to  dread. 

''  No,"  she  answered  to  his  question,  "  I  don't  think  I  can  accept 
your  invitation" — then,  pitying  his  disappointment,  "because  I 
want  to  invite  you.  You  will  see  why  it  is  better,  when  I  call  for 
you  this  afternoon.  Be  on  our  steps  at  two,  and  prepare  to  be 
amazed." 

The  snowshoe  lesson  was  forgotten,  wholly  overshadowed  by 
this  new  mystery.  He  could  find  no  satisfactory  solution,  and  he 
ended  by  accepting  the  situation  as  delightful,  and  letting  it  remain 
so.     He  had  no  quarrel  with  fate  that  day.     The   sun  was  too 
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bright,  the  sky  too  blue,  the  air  too  exhilarating,  the  snow  too 
crisp,  and  the  incessant  peal  of  the  sleigh  bells  too  inspiring. 

The  visitor  to  the  carnival  of '85  will  perhaps  remember  one 
feature  of  the  great  sleighing  procession  that  was  unique.  Many 
were  the  turnouts  worthy  to  be  remembered  on  that  day  :  The 
enormous  chariot  of  the  old  "Toque  Bleue"  covered  with  magnif- 
icent furs  and  many  colored  robes  ;  the  splendid  private  equipages 
drawn  by  glistening  horses  ;  the  comic  barges  with  tlieir  attendant 
monstrosities  ;  the  long,  high  sledges  of  the  snowshoe  clubs,  to 
which  gayly  clad  members  were  clinging, — formed  a  picture  which 
the  memory  of  him  who  saw  it  will  hold  always.  But  the  eyes  of 
the  spectators  were  turned  most  curiously  upon  a  large,  shaggy 
moose,  harnessed  to  a  sort  of  arctic  sledge.  The  animal  walked 
heavily  along,  occasionally  tossing  his  broad,  smooth  antlers,  and 
at  times  breaking  into  a  long,  lumbering  trot  until  brought  up  by 
the  "Toque  Bleue"  chariot  just  ahead.  In  the  sledge,  heaped 
about  with  pure  white  robes  of  arctic  fox-skin,  were  Arthur  Read 
and  Edith  Redmond,  he  with  a  wonderful  air  of  pride  and  satis- 
faction, and  she  with  a  slight  nervous  flush  as  her  small  hand 
kept  a  tight  rein  on  the  big,  awkward  beast  that  was  carrying 
them  so  easily  over  the  snow.  She  knew  the  animal's  power. 
She  realized  that  should  an  angry  freak  enter  its  stolid-looking 
head,  some  serious  accident  would  surely  follow.  She  kept  the 
lines,  however,  spite  of  her  companion's  request  for  them.  "I 
know  him  best,"  she  said,  "and  I  think  he  knows  my  touch  on 
the  reins  ;  so  I  had  better  drive." 

The  young  man  chatted  gaily  as  they  drove  along  through  the 
crowds  that  thronged  the  sidewalks,  and  now  and  then  he  would 
cast  a  smile  at  a  familiar  face  among  the  spectators.  College  and 
college  duties  were  as  though  they  had  never  existed.  The  God- 
dess of  Wisdom  was  wholly  forgotten  for  this  fair  carnival  queen, 
who  was  deigning  to  drive  him  through  the  city.  And  so  this 
foolish  boy,  as  many  a  foolish  boy  has  done  before  and  since,  dis- 
missed the  past  and  the  future  with  an  easy  carelessness,  and  bade 
the  present  stay. 

As  the  merry  pageantry  swept  along  St.  James  street,  past  the 
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great  Victoria  rink,  a  strange  thing  happened.  From  the  dense 
crowd  of  sight-seers  came  the  sound  of  a  pistol  shot,  and  the 
moose  sprang  into  the  air  and  fell  upon  the  hard  snow,  crushing 
the  shafts  of  the  sledge  into  splinters  under  his  huge  body.  Read 
was  instantly  beside  the  dying  animal,  whose  blood  tinged  the 
snow  with  bright  scarlet.  The  young  girl's  eyes  filled  with  tears 
of  anger  and  distress  ;  and  the  oaths  of  the  drivers  from  the  rear, 
who  had  come  up  angrily  to  inquire  into  the  delay,  were  stilled  at 
the  sight  of  her  sorrowful  face.  The  crowd  swayed  and  surged 
around  the  strange  spectacle,  every  man  with  his  own  theory  of 
explanation,  and  not  one  of  them  correct. 

But  the  procession  must  pass  on,  and  so  the  dead  moose  was  car- 
ried away  with  the  wrecked  sledge.  Arthur  Read  and  his  com- 
panion walked  slowly  back  to  the  Redmonds'  house  ;  and  thus 
their  afternoony?/^  came  to  an  untimely  end.  Before  the  bright 
fireside  they  discussed  the  strange  occurrence,  and  coming  to  no 
satisfactory  conclusions  on  that,  their  talk  drifted  to  the  old  times. 
Now,  for  two  young  people  to  talk  over  **old  times"  is  perilous. 
One  element  of  danger  is  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  any  such 
times  ;  another  is  the  fact  that  they  were  pleasant  enough  to  talk 
about ;  and,  finally,  when  an  open  fire  is  the  only  thing  that  serves 
to  lighten  the  dusk  of  a  winter  afternoon,  the  situation  becomes 
one  where  friendship  tires  of  her  long  name,  and  wishes  to  be 
called  something  much  shorter. 

Early  in  the  evening  the  snowshoe  clubs  began  to  assemble  at 
the  Ice  Palace.  The  electric  lights  shone  upon  pinnacle  and  bat- 
tlement, turning  the  huge,  frozen  blocks  into  beautiful  translucent 
green,  till  the  whole  seemed  the  fit  abode  of  royal  snow-elves. 
But  within,  common  mortals  were  drinking  hot  coffee  at  the  booth, 
preparatory  to  the  climb  around  Mount  Royal, — not  an  arduous 
task  in  the  pleasant  summer,  but  in  winter,  and  upon  snowshoes, 
no  slight  undertaking. 

As  far  as  the  base  of  the  hill  it  was  easy  travelling,  and  Arthur 
Read  was  congratulating  himself  upon  his  ability  as  a  snowshoer. 
He  had  yet  to  experience  the  embarrassment  of  attempting  to  pro- 
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ceed  up  hill  with  the  unwieldy  meshwork  of  thongs  upon  his  feet. 
As  they  ascended,  difficulties  came  in  profusion,  and  he  began  to 
think  himself  a  fool  for  his  late  self-gratulation,  finally  deciding 
that  he  was  a  fool  for  coming  at  all.  But  when  the  young  girl 
suggested  a  rest,  and  he  cleared  the  snow  from  a  great  log  by  the 
side  of  the  path,  he  reversed  his  unpleasant  decisions,  and  sat 
down  in  perfect  peace. 

They  could  see  the  long  torch-lit  line  of  snowshoers  circling 
and  twisting  around  the  mountain  like  some  great  gleaming  ser- 
pent, while  faintly  through  the  trees  came  the  sound  of  the  far- 
away chanting  song  of  the  clubs.  It  was  a  strange  scene  to  the 
young  American,  and  for  a  time  he  sat  gazing  and  listening  with- 
out speaking  a  word.  Then  he  became  aware  of  the  girl  at  his 
side,  and  a  flood  of  tender  feeling  swept  over  him.  He  turned 
and  would  have  spoken  to  her,  would  have  spoken  eager,  passion- 
ate words,  had  not  speech  been  stilled  on  his  lips  by  the  sound  of 
a  moan  as  if  of  an  animal  in  pain. 

"What  is  that?"  said  Edith  in  a  low  tone,  as  the  sound  was 
heard  again,  evidently  close  at  hand.  "  Hark  !  It  is  just  below  us 
across  the  path."  Read  started  up  promptly,  more  than  willing 
to  defend  this  girl  from  any  possible  danger.  His  steps  were  sud- 
denly arrested  by  a  pit  that  lay  yawning  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
trodden  path.  Thrusting  his  torch  down  into  the  opening,  he 
could  see,  crouched  on  the  bottom,  the  figure  of  a  man.  This  fig- 
ure slowly  turned  his  face  to  the  light,  and  Read  saw  that  the  man 
w^as  a  half-breed  Indian. 

"Come  here,  Edith,"  he  said,  holding  up  his  torch  that  she 
might  see  her  way.  The  girl  came  across  the  path,  and,  laying  a 
hand  upon  his  arm,  looked  over  the  edge  of  the  pit.  Amazement 
filled  her  voice. 

"  Pete  I"  was  all  she  could  say. 

The  half-breed  turned  his  eyes  upon  her  with  a  sullen  look  of 
recognition. 

"I  knew  him  in  Winnipeg  last  summer,"  she  hurriedly  ex- 
plained to  the  astonished  young  man  beside  her.  "We  were 
camping,  and  he  was  our  guide.     He  gave  me  the  moose.   "  Pete," 
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she  said  again,  ''what  are  you  in  Montreal  for,  and  how  did  you 
come  here?" 

*'I  come  to  see  you^''  returned  the  half-breed  fiercely;  "and 
when  I  come,  I  see  you  and  him  riding.  I  killed  the  moose.  I 
couldn't  see  him  pulling  you  two  together.  Then  I  come  out  here 
to  hurt  him  standing  with  you  there,  and  I  fell  in  and  I  can't  get 
up." 

Arthur  Read  at  once  divined  the  cause  of  the  whole  thing. 
The  half-breed  had  become  infatuated  with  the  young  girl,  and 
his  passionate  nature  had  bidden  him  come  to  seek  her  out.  It 
was  absurd  to  think  that  Edith  had  given  him  any  encouragement ; 
it  was  evidently  wholly  one-sided. 

"Yes,  I  come  to  see  you,"  continued  Pete,  "because  I  couldn't 
stay  away.  Don't  send  me  back;  I  can't  bear  it.  Let  me  be 
with  you  always." 

"Pete,"  said  the  girl  softly,  "you  must  go  back  to  the  north. 
You  ought  never  to  have  thought  such  things.  I  can't  let  you 
stay  here,  because " 

The  snowshoers  were  coming  back ;  the  flickering  lights  were 
getting  nearer  every  moment;  the  "home  song"  was  being 
chanted.  Soon  they  would  be  at  hand,  and  the  half-breed  would 
be  rescued.  Time  was  running  swiftly  away,  and  Arthur  Read 
became  bold. 

"Because  she  is  to  be  mine  forever  and  ever.     Is  it  not  so, 
Edith?"  he  said,  with  passionate  pleading  in  his  voice. 
.    "If  you  think  best,"  she  answered,  putting  her  hand  in  his. 


VIOLINISTE. 


Under  your  rounded  chin 

The  polished  wood  of  your  violin 
Comes  lengthening  down  to  your  slender  hand, 
Where  a  bit  of  ribbon  (a  silken  band) 
Flutters  and  floats.     'Twere  better  planned 

To  be  under  your  rounded  chin. 
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Now  from  your  snowy  throat 
Swells  on  the  air  a  soft,  sweet  note  ; 
And,  caught  in  a  perfect  chord  by  the  strings, 
Its  cadence  rises  and  falls  and  swings, 
And  I  listen  enrapt  as  the  melody  rings 
Up  from  your  snowy  throat. 

Deftly  your  fingers  go 

O'er  the  quivering  strings,  now  high,  now  low, 
And  words  that  speak  from  the  music  start. 
And  for  me  thrill  the  world  in  its  every  part, 
Till  I  only  feel  that  over  my  heart 

Deftly  your  fingers  go. 


BOHEMIANISM  IN  LITERATURE. 

It  may  be  well  said,  perhaps,  by  way  of  preface,  that  the  com- 
paratively unimportant  country  lying  around  Prague  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  this  article,  except  inasmuch  as  it  may  lend  it 
the  dignity  of  a  name.  The  countr}^  to  which  I  would  call  your 
attention  you  would  find  laid  down  on  no  map  and  defined  by  no 
boundaries.  Its  very  inhabitants  could  give  you  no  idea  of  its 
widespread  locality,  and,  perhaps,  would  be  fain  to  deny  their 
nationality.  As  in  olden  times  the  word  Egyptian  was  in  common 
use  to  designate  a  being  as  far  out  of  the  pale  of  human  convention- 
ality as  to  be  considered  without  distinct  nationality,  so  in  later  years 
the  term  Bohemian  has  come  to  signify  a  sort  of  literary  vagrant, 
without  regard  to  conditions  of  climate,  race,  or  abiding-place. 
If  called  upon  to  construct  the  abstract  idea  of  a  Bohemian,  one 
might  define  him  to  be  a  person  intensely  devoted  to  literature  and 
art,  but  all  the  while  opposed  in  spirit  and  in  act  to  the  conven- 
tionalities of  the  world  in  general,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
his  own  special  profession  in  particular. 
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This,  then,  would  be  our  ideal  Bohemian, — a  man  who  holds  the 
word  to-morrow  in  supreme  contempt,  who  disdains  to  tread  the 
beaten  track  to  fame,  and  would  approach  her  shrine  by  yet  unfre- 
quented ways,  free  from  the  restraints  of  society,  and  caring  to 
incur  no  obligations  from  the  world ;  wild,  reckless,  unbalanced, 
and  actuated  by  no  sense  of  duty  if  you  like,  and  yet  not  without 
a  certain  sense  of  honor,  a  heart  full  of  generous  though  erratic 
impulses,  true  and  loyal  to  companions,  and  true  and  loyal  ever 
to  an  ideal  of  the  beautiful  and  good  which  he  has  set  before  him, 
far  removed  though  it  may  be.  Perhaps  this  outline  may  seem 
too  roseate  to  those  accustomed  to  consider  the  term  Bohemian 
to  be  characteristic  of  utter  dissipation  and  irremediable  worth- 
lessness,  of  genius,  indeed,  but  of  genius  in  the  gutter,  and  so 
completely  besmeared  with  the  mud  and  filth  of  her  low  associa- 
tions as  to  have  lost  her  reputation  and  her  claim  to  recognition  by 
respectability. 

A  Bohemian  is  simply  an  artist  or  man  of  literary  tastes,  who, 
either  from  impulse  or  from  careful  deliberation,  enters  his  protest 
against  the  conventionality  and  dullness  of  human  life,  and  its 
subjection  to  mere  money-getting.  To  be  young,  to  seek  pleas- 
ure, to  care  nothing  for  worldly  prosperity,  to  scorn  mere  respecta- 
bility, and  to  rebel  against  rigid  rule,  these  are  the  elements  of 
his  creed,  and  to  them  he  is  faithful.  And  as  reformers  in  the 
other  direction  are  apt  to  conceive  the  only  remedy  for  an  evil  to 
be  the  diligent  advocating  of  its  opposite,  so  perhaps  it  has  been 
too  much  the  tendency  of  our  iconoclastic  Bohemians  to  con- 
sider the  marriage  tie,  and  the  relations  of  debtor  and  creditor, 
especially  when  they  were  the  debtors,  as  among  the  unnecessary 
conventionalities,  and  as  such  to  be  repudiated  with  scorn  by  men 
of  spirit. 

Their  very  belief  in  a  creed  is  sadly  against  these  heedless 
idlers.  The  world  rarely  loses  its  faith  in  the  latent  respectability 
of  man,  nor  does  society  utterly  bar  him 'out  so  long  as  in  his  trans- 
gressions of  the  moral  code  he  recognizes  himself  as  a  transgressor, 
and  makes  no  special  attempt  at  self-justification.  But  when  he 
formulates  his  exceptions  against  the  generally  received  order  of 
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affairs  into  a  creed,  and  attempts  to  make  his  wrong-doing  a  mat- 
ter of  conscience,  then  it  is  war  to  the  death  with  society,  for  con- 
scientious sinning  cannot  be  allowed. 

Now,  thus  having  an  idea  of  a  typical  Bohemian,  let  us  look  for 
a  moment  at  his  literature  and  his  influence  on  literature.  And  to 
find  the  man,  where  should  we  turn  but  to  Paris,  the  gay,  the  glit- 
tering, and  to  whom  would  we  turn  but  Beranger,  that  immortal 
songster  of  love,  pleasure,  levity,  and  independence?  Eager  and 
passionate,  friends,  love,  and  wine  can  make  for  him  a  paradise 
anywhere  in  spite  of  the  conventionalities  and  gentilities  of  the 
world.  His  is  the  true  Bohemian  spirit.  To-morrow  we  die  :  let  us 
make  the  most  of  pleasure  to-day.  But  Beranger's  political  senti- 
ments, vague  though  they  may  be,  are  enough  to  redeem  him  from 
the  imputation  of  being  nothing  more  than  a  Bohemian.  For  real, 
unadulterated,  enthusiastic  Bohemianism,  nothing  can  be  compared 
with  Miirger  and  his  "Scenes  de  la  Boheme,"  the  reading  of 
which  was  the  suggestion  of  this  article.  Miirger  is  the  poet  lau- 
reate, the  vates  of  the  fantastic  country  of  which  he  himself  was  no 
mean  citizen.  He  has  described  in  his  work  a  kind  of  life  ^uch  as 
could  exist  only  in  Paris,  and  such  as  only  a  Frenchman  could 
describe.  The  main  characters  are  four  young  fellows,  poor  and 
not  ashamed  of  it,  heedless  and  jolly.  The  story  is  of  their  strug- 
gles, their  wants,  their  hardly  acquired  pleasures,  their  borrow- 
ings and  other  financial  expedients,  their  balls,  suppers,  fasts, 
and  sufferings.  When  a  stray  ray  of  fortune  crosses  the  path  of 
any  one  of  them,  he  loyally  shares  the  advantages  it  brings  with 
the  others. 

There  is  no  such  picture  of  poverty,  struggle,  and  enjoyment 
thus  blended  in  English  literature.  Running  through  all,  there  is 
a  lively,  sparkling  wit,  thoroughly  Parisian  and  highly  entertain- 
ing. We  follow  the  young  fellows  through  their  many  escapades 
with  laughter,  and  feel  a  growing  interest  in  them.  It  throws  a 
certain  glamour  over  the  life.  We  follow  Marcel's  picture  through 
its  various  transformations  and  detections,  till  it  becomes  as  firmly 
engraved  on  our  memories  as  he  wished  it  might  be  on  that  of  the 
committee,  and  we   heave  with   him  a  sigh  of  relief  when  it  finds 
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its  final  resting-place  over  the  tavern  door,  whence  it  shall  go  no 
more  to  harass  the  long-suffering  salon  committee. 

Bohemianism  can  never  be  as  truly  English  as  French.  Things 
that  a  Parisian  could  say  and  do  with  the  utmost  jauntiness  and 
abandon,  become  in  English  stupidly  brutal.  Thus  it  is  that  we 
can  have  no  great  characters,  novels,  or  school  of  this  type. 
Thackeray  alone  has  caught  the  true  spirit  and  fragrance  of  the 
Bohemian  atmosphere,  and  he  has  it  at  its  best.  "A  land,"  he 
calls  it,  "  over  which  hangs  an  endless  fog  occasioned  by  much 
tobacco  ;  a  land  of  chambers,  billiard-rooms,  supper-rooms,  oys- 
ters ;  a  land  of  songs ;  a  land  where  soda-water  flows  freely  in  the 
morning;  a  land  of  lotos  eating  (with  lots  of  Cayenne  pepper),  of 
pulls  on  the  river,  of  delicious  readings  of  novels  and  magazines, 
and  saunterings  in  many  studios ;  a  land  where  all  are  poor,  where 
almost  all  are  young,  and  where,  if  a  {tw  oldsters  do  enter,  it  is  be- 
cause they  have  preserved  more  tenderly  and  carefully  than  other 
folks  their  youthful  spirits  and  the  delightful  capacity  to  be  idle." 
Nowhere  can  there  be  found  more  faithful  and  vivid  sketches  of 
the  British  Bohemian  than  Thackeray  has  given  us  in  many  a 
chapter.  His  Clive  Newcome,  Pendennis,  Fred  Bayham,  and  the 
rest,  are  perfect  types  each  by  himself  of  a  distinct  variety  of  the 
genus.  But  behind  them  all  is  a  strong  young  manhood  that  gives 
the  picture  a  healthy  setting. 

But  what  is  the  effect  of  this  Bohemian  element  in  literature, 
and  what  its  result?  For  youth  it  will  ever  have  a  strong  attrac- 
tion. To  be  young  is  the  very  essence  of  the  creed ;  and  when 
youth,  its  pleasures,  and  its  enjoyments  are  gone,  all  is  gone. 
Old  age  is  but  the  stepping-stone  to  the  grave.  And  yet  youthful 
Bohemianism  is  not  the  worst  thing  that  can  befall  a  man,  pro- 
vided only  that  he  have  true  talent.  "Many  of  our  cotempo- 
raries,"  says  Mtirger  in  his  preface,  "  who  display  now  the  bright- 
est escutcheons  of  the  artist,  were  once  Bohemians,  and  in  their 
calm  and  prosperous  glory  they  often  recall,  and  perhaps  not  with- 
out regret,  the  time  when  in  climbing  the  green  hill  of  youth  they 
lived  upon  that  hazardous  manna  that  falls  from  the  baskets  of 
providence,  and  had  no  other  fortune  than  courage,  which  is  the 
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virtue  of  the  young,  and  hope,  which  is  the  wealth  of  the  poor." 
Again  :  Another  element  of  attractiveness  for  youth  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  can  never  be  ignoble,  for  it  has  in  it  genius  which,  to  quote 
Carlyle,  "  never  yet  was  wholly  base  or  hateful."  So,  too,  what- 
ever the  genuine  Bohemian  may  be,  it  is  essential  that  he  be  not 
vulgar,  that  he  have  at  least  sympathies  and  aspirations  for  the 
good  and  beautiful.  Whoever  would  paint  him  must  invest  him 
with  the  air  of  the  picturesque.  At  his  poorest,  he  must  rather 
resemble  an  Andalusian  gypsy  than  a  common  vagabond ;  at  his 
worst,  he  must  be  a  mountain  brigand  rather  than  a  low  sneak-thief. 
The  results  of  this  Bohemian  literature  have  in  general  been 
good.  Their  tendency  is  realistic  in  the  extreme,  and  in  the  wild- 
est flights  of  idealism  they  have  served  a  useful  purpose  as  ballast 
to  bring  to  earth  again  the  popular  fancy.  They  have  given  us 
delightful  characters,  and  preserved  for  us  phases  of  life,  which 
romance  could  never  touch.  These  results  must,  from  their  na- 
ture, be  small,  but  must  not  on  that  account  be  underrated  in  the 
service  they  have  rendered.  Bohemian  literature  has  passed  away. 
Its  mission  is  ended,  but  the  thoughtful  will  always  be  ready  to 
give  it  a  kindly  remembrance. 


VAN  BIBBER'S  ROCK. 

In  the  south-eastern  part  of  West  Virginia,  just  below  the  junc- 
tion of  the  turbulent  New  River  with  the  Gauley  to  form  the  Great 
Kanawha,  are  the  Kanawha  falls.  The  river  flowing  smoothly 
along — a  quiet,  almost  sluggish  stream — suddenly  plunges  over  a 
fall  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  then  for  a  mile  goes  foaming  and 
whirling  down  stream,  until,  becoming  more  quiet,  it  continues  its 
stately  progress  to  the  Ohio. 

Above  a  large  whirlpool,  formed  below  the  falls  by  the  tumbling 
waters,  a  rocky  cliff  projects,  called  Van  Bibber's  Rock.  To  ac- 
count for  this  name,  the  old  people  of  that  region  relate  the  follow- 
ing tale  : 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  a  German  named  John  Van 
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Bibber,  with  his  young  wife  and  a  small  number  of  companions, 
came  here  to  settle.  On  the  side  of  the  river  opposite  the  crag  I 
have  mentioned  the  land  was  level,  and  sloped  gently  to  the  water, 
covered  with  the  giant  trees  from  which  the  stream  received  its 
beautiful  Indian  name — "River  of  the  Woods." 

These  trees  John  Van  Bibber  and  his  companions  hastened 
to  fell,  and  let  in  the  sunlight  to  the  rich  alluvial  soil.  They 
built  their  log  cabins,  and  put  their  seed  into  the  ground ;  and 
though  they  were  in  almost  constant  fear  of  the  Indians,  and  there 
were  times  of  scarcity  now  and  then,  yet  the  little  colony  lived. 
Its  existence  was  due  in  a  great  measure  to  its  leader,  who  was 
chief  in  every  respect.  A  man  of  keen  though  untrained  intellect, 
of  perfect  physique,  the  best  runner,  jumper,  and  rifleman  in  the 
region,  he  was  a  typical  specimen  of  the  men  who  push  forward 
the  advance  posts  of  civilization.  He  was  a  mighty  hunter,  too  ; 
and  many  a  time  did  his  excursions  into  the  forests  lying  all  about 
them  preserve  the  cherished  stores  of  the  little  band  from  imme- 
diate exhaustion. 

On  one  occasion  he  was  ferried  over  the  river  by  one  of  his  com- 
panions, and  started  into  the  forest  alone.  For  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  he  tramped  hither  and  thither  through  the  forest,  but  all 
to  no  purpose  ;  and  at  last,  despairing  of  getting  a  shot  that  day, 
he  turned  his  steps  toward  the  river.  He  was  trudging  along 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  river,  when  he  heard  a  bush  rustle. 
Instantly  he  crouched  by  the  side  of  a  big  tree,  and  cast  a  hur- 
ried glance  around.  Almost  at  the  same  instant  a  rifle  cracked, 
and  the  bullet  sank  into  the  tree  by  his  head.  Around  him  in  every 
direction,  except  toward  the  river,  yells  were  heard,  and  painted 
faces  seen  indistinctly  through  the  leaves.  After  one  startled  look 
around  him  he  dashed  in  the  only  direction  he  could,  and,  fleet 
runner  as  he  was,  ran  as  he  had  never  run  before.  The  Indians 
could  not  catch  him,  but  by  their  numbers  they  were  able  to  make 
him  go  in  the  direction  they  wished ;  and  he  saw,  with  a  sinking 
of  the  heart,  that  they  were  driving  him  towards  that  part  of  the 
bank  where  the  rock  that  now  bears  his  name  stood.  He  put 
forth  every  effort  in  order  to  outstrip  his  pursuers,  and  strike  the 
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river  where  he  might  be  able  to  take  to  the  waters  ;  but  all  in 
vain.  He  was  compelled  to  give  way  at  each  attempt,  and  hold 
his  original  course.  At  last,  driven  out  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
cliff,  in  full  sight  of  his  horrified  companions  on  the  other  shore, 
protected  in  front  by  a  large  boulder,  he  kept  his  pursuers  at  bay 
for  a  time.  They  knew  whom  they  had  trapped  ;  and  as  his  rep- 
utation as  a  marksman  among  the  red-skins  was  of  the  highest, 
they  were  extremely  cautious  about  exposing  themselves.  Mean- 
while the  few  white  men  on  the  other  bank  stood  terrified  and  de- 
spairing. They  dared  not  cross  in  a  canoe  to  Van  Bibber's  assist- 
ance, for  they  could  not  scale  the  perpendicular  rock ;  and  if  they 
should  attempt  a  crossing  lower  down,  they  would  be  picked  off 
one  by  one  ere  half  of  the  two  hundred  yards  was  passed. 

Such  was  the  conclusion  the  men  reached,  standing  in  a  group, 
grinding  their  teeth,  and  cursing  in  impotent  rage.  The  women 
and  children  cowered  behind  them  sobbing,  their  faces  buried  in 
their  hands,— all  but  Gertrude  Van  Bibber.  She  stood  erect,  her 
face  blanched,  at  the  very  edge  of  the  water,  her  child  clasped  to 
her  breast,  and  her  quick  woman's  wit  striving  to  think  of  some 
way  of  escape  for  her  young  husband.  The  men  watching  her 
with  pitying  faces  see  her  suddenly  stoop,  lay  her  sleeping  baby 
gently  on  the  sand,  rush  to  a  canoe  drawn  up  on  the  bank,  and 
push  it  into  the  water.  But  just  as  she  seizes  the  paddle  a  large 
bear,  taken  from  a  hollow  tree  when  a  cub  by  one  of  the  pioneers, 
ambles  down  from  the  cabins,  and,  doubtless  thinking  it  some 
mere  berrying  excursion,  tumbles  into  the.  boat,  and  sits  quietly  on 
his  haunches  in  the  stern. 

In  the  headlong  rush  through  the  tangled  woods  Van  Bibber's 
powder-horn  has  been  torn  from  his  side,  and  he  has  only  the  one 
load  in  his  rifle  with  which  to  resist  his  twenty  dusky  foes.  The 
crafty  savages  soon  force  him  to  fire  this,  with  no  result ;  and  then, 
as  no  more  shots  are  fired,  suspecting  the  truth,  they  swarm  up 
the  slope  towards  him  with  wild  yells  of  triumph.  But  as  he  turns 
to  look  his  last  upon  wife,  and  home,  and  babe,  he  hears  below 
him  his  wife's  clear,  ringing  voice,— "Jump  for  your  fife,  John  I 
1  '11  pick  you  up  !" 
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The  woman  below  in  the  boat  sees  a  swift  figure  descend  ; — there 
is  a  mighty  splash,  and  poising  her  paddle,  she  peers  anxiously 
into  the  black,  boiling  flood.  After  seconds  that  seem  hours  she 
sees  a  face  come  to  the  surface  below  her  boat.  One  stroke,  and 
she  is  by  his  side.  A  moment,  and  he  is  in  the  boat,  and,  seizing 
the  paddle,  is  urging  the  deeply  loaded  craft  towards  safety  with 
hasty  strokes. 

The  Indians  stop  for  a  moment  on  the  brink  of  the  cliff  astounded, 
and  then  pour  a  hail  of  bullets  after  the  speeding  canoe  ;  but  in 
vain.  The  canoe  touches  the  shore,  and  Van  Bibber  lifts  the 
fainting  Gertrude  out,  with  tears  of  thankfulness.  But  poor  Bruin 
does  not  move.  Pierced  by  a  dozen  balls,  he  has  died  to  save  the 
lives  of  the  brave  pioneer  and  his  wife. 

—E.  W.  K. 
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Golden  apples  on  the  bough. 
Heaping  leaves  beneath ; 

Mellow  light  on  care-lined  brow, 
Crowned  with  silvery  wreath. 

Songs  of  sunny  vintagers. 
Gathering  grapes  for  wine  ; 

Ah  !  was  One  who  trod  alone, 
Treading  out  the  vine. 

Sunlit  haze,  October  days, 

Sweeter  joy  than  June  ; 
Sacred  rest  for  the  weary  breast. 

Deeper  than  mid-noon. 

Golden,  golden,  golden  days. 

Gold  that  is  not  mined  ; 
Seraph  wings,  a  splendrous  maze, 

Wafting  down  the  wind. 


The    Chair. 


Not  long  ago,  when  reading  an  item  from  Yale  to  the  effect  that 
forty-six  men  are  vigorously  exerting  their  vocal  powers  to  obtain 
a  position  on  the  glee  club,  which  can  accommodate  only  six  of 
the  applicants,  we  were  straightway  filled  with  an  editorial  indig- 
nation at  the  state  of  things  in  our  own  college,  and  determined 
that  the  Chair  should  set  forth  its  grievances  in  the  next  number 
of  the  Lit.  We  do  n't  want  forty-six  applicants, — in  fact,  such  a 
crowd  of  warbling  humanity,  all  striving  for  a  common  end,  must 
be  an  embarrassment  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  designate  the 
lucky  ones, — but  we  do  want  a  glee  club  ;  and  who  can  say  that 
this  desire  is  an  unreasonable  one? 

If  we  say  that  a  glee  club  ought  to  exist  as  a  matter  of  expedi- 
ency, satisfying  college  pride,  college  honor,  even,  no  one  will 
dispute  us  ;  if  we  speak  of  the  undoubted  social  and  musical  fra- 
ternizing that  such  an  organization  would  be  sure  to  produce, 
there  will  not  be  a  dissentient  voice  ;  if  we  declare  that  there  is 
plenty  of  talent  in  the  college  to  warrant  the  undertaking,  every- 
one will  agree  with  us.  There  is  a  wondrous  unanimity  so  long 
as  the  question  remains  theoretical ;  but  when  some  one  ventures  to 
turn  the  practical  side  to  the  gaze  of  the  college  in  general,  he  is 
forthwith  declared  to  have  more  presumption  than  is  compatible 
with  a  sound  understanding. 

This  appeal  will,  perhaps,  be  called  a — well,  a  something  found 
inside  of  burrs.  Granted.  When  a  board  of  college  editors  can 
find  that  which  no  sage  has  yet  discovered,  something  new  under 
the  sun,  the  Lit.'s  millennium,  will  have  come,  and  no  glee  club 
will  be  needed.  But  meanwhile  allow  us  the  blessed  privilege  of 
repeating  an  already  twice-told  tale,  and  then — organize. 
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Dartmouth  may  fairly  be  called  a  Congregationalist  college. 
Many  of  her  students  will  choose  the  ministry  for  their  profession 
when  they  graduate ;  therefore,  by  a  very  apparent  deduction, 
many  of  her  students  will  become  Congregationalist  clergymen. 
To  these  the  present  discussion  over  "future  probation"  is  fraught 
with  much  meaning,  and  is  really  of  essential  importance.  In  a 
short  time  they  must  take  sides  on  the  question.  Whether  they 
emerge  into  the  world  next  June  or  in  succeeding  Junes,  they  will 
sooner  or  later  find  themselves  a  part  of  what  they  now  see.  The 
"New  Theology "  will  beckon  them  alluringly  to  its  side,  while 
the  old  theology  will  plant  itself  squarely  across  the  broad  path 
which  leads  to — future  probation,  and  will  sternly  point  to  the 
strait  and  narrow  way. 

vSo  now  is  the  time  to  deliberate  with  calm  and  judicious  mind 
upon  the  relative  merits  and  demerits  of  the  new  doctrine.  Careful 
study  should  be  made  of  the  heathen,  to  see  whether  or  no  they 
really  deserve  an  opportunity  to  retrieve  the  errors  of  ignorance 
committed  during  this  transitory  life.  Sympathy  must  not  pervert 
judgment ;  judgment  must  not  freeze  sympathy.  The  whole  matter 
may  be  logically  settled  here  in  college,  and  a  great  embarrass- 
ment eliminated  from  the  future. 


We  have  made  a  slight  change  in  the  typography  of  the  depart- 
ments after  By  the  Way,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  for  the  better. 
The  contrast  between  the  two  sizes  of  type  used  in  the  magazine 
was  too  marked ;  it  was  like  placing  the  piccolo  and  bass  players 
of  a  certain  band  side  by  side  in  the  ranks.  The  alteration  has 
equalized  things,  and  we  are  now  modestly  prepared  to  claim  that, 
so  far  as  typographical  appearance  goes,  we  are  by  no  means  in 
the  rear  of  the  long  procession  of  college  publications. 


"Callow  journalists"  is  the  term  which  the  world  facetiously 
applies  to  college  students  whose  fortune  it  is  to  be  connected  with 
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the  various  sorts  of  college  publications.  We  had  often  heard 
these  words  before,  and  they  then  seemed  something  after  the 
nature  of  a  joke  ;  but  now  that  we  are  ourselves  enrolled  in  the 
noble  army,  the  humor  of  the  thing  has  utterly  vanished,  and 
solemnity  is  ours. 

Callow?  Why,  yes;  and  so  is  the  acorn-sprout  just  called  up 
by  the  summer  sun.  Never  mind  ;  it  will  be  a  big  oak  some  day, 
and  will  shield  men  from  the  very  sun  that  quickened  and  warmed 
the  young  sap  within  it.  Callow?  Certainly.  Callowness  is  a 
youthful  quality,  and  most  men  have  been  young  ;  pitiable  indeed 
are  the  few  who  have  not. 

It  would  be  ludicrous  to  claim  that  every  man  of  the  hundreds 
of  college  journalists  is  to  become  among  men  what  the  oak  is 
among  trees,  but  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  in  this 
world  a  very  erratic  something  called  a  "possibility,"  that  has  a 
habit  of  appearing  from  some  totally  unsuspected  quarter.  It 
knocks  without  warning  at  the  door  of  men's  intelligence,  and  bids 
them  up  and  be  doing  ;  it  even  throws  back  the  vail  from  the 
future,  and  shows  them,  like  a  tiny  candle-spark  far  away  in  the 
darkness  of  night,  the  light  of  success. 

College  journalism  is  eminently  practical.  It  is  just  as  realistic 
to  collect  subscriptions  here  as  anywhere  else,  and  there  is  just  as 
much  of  the  conventional  tearing  of  hair  and  perspiration  on  brow 
in  preparing  articles.  Do  you  not,  gentle  reader,  detect  evidences 
of  it  in  this  one?  If  you  do,  accept  it  as  a  token  that  our  journal- 
ism, save  in  quality,  does  not  differ  much  from  any  other. 


The  specific  form  of  literary  production  known  as  an  editorial  is 
extremely  likely  to  deteriorate  into  a  growl.  Every  one  has  seen 
this.  The  editorial  we  is  a  first-class  ambuscade  from  which  to 
hurl  out  volleys  of  protestation  against  existing  evils.  Reform  is 
the  editor's  dearest  watchword ;  he  is  ever  on  the  alert  to  get  in  a 
thrust  on  the  abuse  which  he  sees  standing  defenceless  and  alone. 
The  college  world  must  be  made  over  on  a  new  and  improved 
plan,  and  he  is  the  man  upon  whom  devolves  the  weighty  task. 
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But  there  comes  a  time  when  common-sense  demands  a  halt ; 
commingled  growls  become  a  perfect  roar  of  ferocity,  and  drown 
out  whatever  of  laughter,  of  advice,  or  of  kindly  criticism  might 
otherwise  be  heard.  The  still,  small  voice  dismally  fails  of  getting 
any  audience  at  all.  So,  upon  mature  deliberation,  we  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  one  genuine  growl  a  month  is  quite  enough, 
and  we  shall  endeavor  to  live  up  to  that  conclusion.  When  we 
are  found  in  defiant  infringement,  the  only  reason  the  intelligent 
reader  can  impute  to  us  will  be  that  the  aforesaid  evils  have 
increased  so  alarmingly  that  harsh  treatment  is  demanded.  Until 
then — well,  we  have  only  one  this  month. 


Work  on  the  tower  progresses  with  due  celerity.  The  efficient 
foreman  of  the  works  has  shown  commendable  zeal  in  visiting 
Seniors'  rooms  at  six  in  the  morning,  or  thereabouts,  and  dragging 
his  luckless  victims  from  their  beds.  He  has  also  become  an  adept 
at  obtaining  work  from  individuals  who  have  hitherto  cherished  a 
mortal  antipathy  for  manual  labor  of  any  kind.  Honor  to  whom 
honor  is  due. 


The   Mail-Bag. 


Students  and  Ahctnni  are  earnestly  requested  to  contribute  to  this  department  letters  bearing 
upon  the  ititerests  and  welfare  of  the  college.  The  ustial  restriction  holds  good,  however,  that  the 
editors  do  not  necessarily  endorse  all  views  herein  expressed. 

Editors  of  the  Dartmouth  Literary  Monthly : — 

Your  first  issue  was  received  and  read  with  pleasure.  Under- 
standing that  you  invite  comment,  suggestion,  and  even  criticism, 
from  alumni  and  friends  of  "Old  Dartmouth,"  I  trust  you  will 
excuse  a  few  words  from  one  who,  though  far  removed  from 
college  days,  still  retains  a  lively  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to 
student  life. 

I  noticed  in  one  of  your  departments  something  which  would 
lead  me  to  believe  that  there  is  a  growing  feeling  of  discontent  at 
enforced  chapel  attendance,  and  a  desire  to  see  it  made  optional, 
which  would  doubtless  result  in  non-attendance  in  some  cases.  In 
view  of  the  recent  step  taken  by  Harvard,  this  is  not  surprising, 
but  it  set  me  thinking  of  the  changes  generally  from  college  affairs 
as  I  knew  them,  and  whether  all  this  is  really  improvement  or  not. 
In  the  times  I  have  in  mind,  students  were  compelled  to  attend 
chapel  at  6  a.  m.  ;  then  followed  the  first  recitation  of  the  day, 
after  which  came  breakfast ;  yet  no  one  seemed  to  regard  it  as 
unreasonable,  or  in  any  way  out  of  the  common  order.  Now  it 
goes  without  saying,  that  students  of  the  present  day  would  con- 
sider this  an  intolerable  hardship,  when  a  chapel  exercise  two 
hours  later  has  become  irksome.  I  would  not  say  the  six  o'clock 
chapel  should  have  been  continued,  but  I  hope  to  be  pardoned  if  I 
err  in  failing  to  see  why  students  should  murmur  at  the  short  exer- 
cise at  the  convenient  hour  now  allotted. 

Again  I  trust  you  will  not  take  offence,  if  I  say  that  I  some- 
times wonder  whether  it  is  all  because  I  am  old-fogyish  that  this 
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tendency  to  do  away  with  established  customs  sometimes  seems 
like  the  drifting  towards  effeminacy  and  love  of  ease,  which  im- 
paired the  army  of  Hannibal  of  old,  and  whether  all  now  in 
college  would  not  go  out  into  the  world  better  and  more  useful 
men  for  having  lived  under  a  regular  system  of  divine  acknowl- 
edgment at  the  opening  of  each  day's  duties. 

If  I  have  spoken  plainly,  believe  me  it  has  been  with  the  utmost 
kindness  of  heart,  and  bear  with  me  if  I  seem  to  you  to  be  behind 
the  times. 

Alumnus. 

New  York,  Oct.  14. 


Editors  of  the  Dartmouth  Literary  Monthly : — 

The  idea  of  a  department  especially  for  letters  from  alumni  and 
others,  in  your  excellent  and  long-needed  monthly,  seems  to  me  to 
be  such  a  good  one  that  I  feel  I  must  make  use  of  it.  Even  if  I 
am  unable  to  say  anything  well,  perhaps  I  may  rouse  up  some  one 
that  can,  and  thus  have  the  public  get  the  benefit  of  it. 

I  suppose  there  are  now  in  Dartmouth  many  young  men  who 
are  unsettled  in  their  plans  for  the  future,  and  uncertain  just  what 
they  shall  do  with  themselves  after  graduation.  Now  if  a  word 
from  one  who  has  passed  through  just  that  indefinite  state  can 
avail  anything,  I  would  say,  not  with  Horace  Greeley,  "  Go  West," 
but  come  West.  All  through  the  western  and  central  part  of  our 
country  are  colleges  and  various  educational  institutions,  which, 
now  in  a  process  of  growth,  are  destined  to  hold  positions  like 
those  of  the  older  ones  in  the  East.  They  are  sure  to  become  the 
educational  centres  of  the  localities  in  which  they  are  situated,  and 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  custom  of  sending  young  men 
to  the  East  to  be  educated  must  cease. 

Now  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  is,  that  the  men  who 
identify  themselves  with  these  institutions,  and,  as  it  were,  grow 
up  with  them,  are  the  men  destined  to  reap  the  rew^ard  of  promi- 
nence at  no  far  distant  day.  Dartmouth  stands  preeminent  in  her 
record  of  teachers  sent  out,  and  many  Dartmouth  men  have  already 
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realized  the  condition  of  affairs  which  I  have  alluded  to,  and  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities.  There  is  yet  plenty  of 
room  in  the  educational  fields  of  the  broad  West,  and  why  cannot 
more,  after  completing  their  college  studies,  come  this  way,  instead 
of  remaining  cramped  and  hampered  by  the  excessive  competition 
of  the  East? 

Hoping  that  what  I  have  thus  so  imperfectly  said  may  meet  with 
at  least  slight  consideration,  I  remain 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

Dartmouth  Man. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Oct.  3. 


We  take  the  liberty  of  clipping  the  following  from  a  private 
letter  received  from  a  well  known  writer,  whose  college  course 
was  partially  contemporary  with  that  of  Pres.  Bartlett : 

Many  thanks  for  your  kind  remembrance,  and  were  it  not  that  so 
much  of  my  time  is  taken  up  in  arranging  for  the  removal  of  our 
library  from  its  present  location,  which  is  needed  to  make  room 
for  the  new  court-house,  to  another,  it  would  give  me  pleasure  to 
prepare  a  communication  for  your  magazine. 

As  it  is,  I  must  content  myself  with  wishing  you  success  in  your 
promising  literary  enterprise,  which  should  receive  abundant  pat- 
ronage. 

Sincerely  your  friend, 

Luther  Farnham. 

Theological  Hall,  Boston,  Oct.  12. 


By  the  Way. 


The  recent  discussion  over  enlarging  the  foot-ball  league  by  the 
admission  of  Dartmouth  has  been  productive,  even  if  of  nothing 
else,  of  the  revelation  that  the  Williams  students  are  more  closely 
connected  with  that  useful  implement  of  household  discipline 
known  as  the  apron-string  than  we  here  at  Dartmouth.  When 
a  team  can  have  but  six  cuts  to  play  a  whole  series  of  games, 
then  the  only  wonder  is  that  any  were  allowed. 

We  acknowledge  an  inclination  to  be  a  little  pessimistic,  but 
must  confess  that  the  cloud  should  be  illuminated  by  turning  from 
this  picture  of  restriction  abroad  to  the  uniform  kindness  and  indul- 
gence shown  all  our  athletic  teams.  Reasonable,  even  liberal, 
cuts  can  always  be  obtained,  and  the  only  requirement  insisted  on 
is  that  return  games  or  their  equivalent  be  allowed ;  and  in  this 
both  students  and  Faculty  agree.  That  Dartmouth  does  not  stand 
at  the  head  in  every  athletic  contest  is  surely  not  due  to  curtail- 
ment of  opportunity. 


Our  Business  Manager  found  in  his  journeying  this  summer  an 
admirable  illustration  of  the  old  saw,  "Talk  is  cheap."  Approach- 
ing a  certain  graduate  who  shall  be  nameless,  he  unfolded  the 
plan  of  the  new  magazine.  His  breath  was  fairly  taken  away  by 
the  sudden  outburst  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  aforesaid 
gentleman,  who  at  once  proceeded  to  construct  a  castle  of  mag- 
nificent dimensions,  situate  somewhere  in  Spain.  "Your  Faculty 
should  see  to  it  at  once,"  said  he,  "that  the  trustees  appropriate  a 
sufficient  sum  of  money  to  insure  the  success  of  so  worthy  and 
commendable  an  enterprise."  "Then  I  may  count  on  your  sub- 
scription?"    "Well — no  ;  I  will  see  you  later.     Good  morning." 
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I  suppose  that  there  are  some  who  saw  in  the  play  produced  last 
spring  nothing  more  than  a  convenient  opportunity  for  a  favored 
few  to  air  their  eloquence  and  exhibit  their  charms  of  person  ;  but 
to  me  it  seems  an  excellent  indication  when  such  a  play  as  Julius 
Caesar  can  be  produced  as  a  success  in  every  way  except  finan- 
cially. Not  only  are  the  men  immediately  concerned  benefited, 
but  in  general,  through  the  whole  college,  there  is  an  awakening 
in  regard  to  such  matters.  But  we  have  always  had  an  unfortu- 
nate tendency  to  do  a  thing  well  once,  and  then  forget  the  method 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  am  afraid,  from  present  indications,  that 
there  will  be  no  exception  in  this  case  to  the  rule,  and  that  Dart- 
mouth's one  play  is  destined  to  pass  down  to  posterity  along  with 
her  one  famous  nine,  her  one  victorious  crew,  and  the  other  soli- 
tary instances  of  her  past  glory,  as  things  to  be  admired,  but  not 
repeated. 

* 
•*■         * 

Harvard  seems  to  have  added  a  course  in  athletics  to  the  general 
curriculum,  that  is,  if  the  establishment  of  a  prize  of  one  hundred 
dollars  for  the  best  all-round  athlete  be  any  indication.  Harvard 
is  the  first  to  recognize  the  fact  that  quite  a  number  of  men  go  to 
college  as  much  to  cultivate  the  body  as  the  brain,  and  is  endeav- 
oring to  provide  an  inducement  for  these  men,  and  give  them  some 
object  to  work  for.  Perhaps  it  is  not  bad  to  build  fame  on  a  broad 
foundation,  and  in  the  years  to  come  Harvard  may  have  the  name 
of  some  noted  bruiser  to  add  to  her  list  of  celebrities,  and  all  from 
the  beginning  of  this  one  prize. 


But  apart  from  all  light  thought,  the  idea  is  excellent,  namely, 
to  induce  men  to  pay  a  little  more  attention  to  the  physical  sur- 
rounding of  the  mind.  A  magnificent  mind  hampered  by  bodily 
defect  is  far  more  pitiable  than  a  meagre  mind  in  a  splendid  setting, 
from  the  realization  that  something  good  is  thereby  lost  to  the 
world. 
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I  know  that  it  is  rank  heresy, — that  the  new  library  is  far  better 
than  the  old,  and  all  that, — but  I  must  confess  that  I  feel  a  little 
homesick  when  I  go  into  the  stack-room,  and  feel  the  atmosphere  of 
evident  newness  around  me.  Clear,  bright  glass,  fresh  white  paint, 
immaculate  varnish,  and  polished  oak — all  very  fine,  I  have  no 
doubt,  and  yet  it  jars  on  me.  And  is  it  my  fancy,  or  do  the  time- 
stained,  use-worn  old  friends  from  a  century  past  look  down  un- 
comfortably from  their  glittering  quarters,  and  heave  with  me  a 
sigh  of  regret  for  the  cosy  hours  we  have  spent  together  in  the 
musty  old  nooks  and  corners  of  their  former  habitation,  where  I 
had  hunted  them  out  from  their  seclusion  when  the  early  winter 
twilight  was  coming  on,  and  the  keen  north  wind  whistled  merrily 
just  outside  our  snug,  warm  retreat?  Yes,  I  think  it  must  be  so, 
that  they  are  lost  as  well  as  I,  and  are  waiting  for  the  dust,  the 
cobwebs,  and  the  darkness  before  they  can  feel  at  home  again. 


Either  the  acuteness  of  my  power  of  observation  has  waned  per- 
ceptibly, or  my  old  crony,  Puck^  has  gone  from  the  reading-room. 
Now,  can  it  be  that  the  cuttingly  sarcastic  chanson  in  the  Harvard 
Lampoofi  has  caused  the  merry  fellow  to  hide  his  head  in  shame? 
But  in  spite  of  his  alleged  tendency  to  imitate  Hawthorne,  I  can 
find  some  original  things  once  in  a  while  that  are  good  and  to  the 
point,  and  I  heartily  wish  he  could  find  his  way  to  the  reading- 
room  again. 

Punchy  too,  has  not  appeared  this  year,  but  I  can  easily  account 
for  that  by  the  supposition  that  the  excessive  weight  of  the  jokes 
in  the  last  edition  proved  too  much  for  the  overburdened  steamer, 
and  that  our  Punch  lies  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  wonder  and 
awe  of  its  denizens. 


What  a  jolly,  confiding  old  set  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  must  be,  when  they  allowed  the  students  to  delude 
them  into  the  idea  that  Arbor  Day  was  at  hand,  and  a  holiday  in 
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order  !  It  seems  almost  a  breach  of  confidence  to  take  advantage 
of  such  innocence.  Now  I  have  put  considerable  thought  into  this 
case,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  result  must  have 
been  reached  through  one  of  two  causes.  Either  the  Faculty  are 
grey-bearded  sons  of  science,  more  deeply  versed  in  love  of  books 
than  in  the  schemes  of  wily  students,  or  else  they  are  green  young 
tutors,  anxious  to  gain  popularity  even  at  the  expense  of  their  con- 
victions. Perhaps  it  would  not  be  a  bad  plan  to  send  a  committee 
down  to  investigate  and  report  their  special  method  of  procedure. 
Just  think  how  nice  it  would  be,  about  the  middle  of  next  February, 
when  the  snow  lies  four  feet  deep,  and  class  suppers  are  in  order, 
to  calmly  inform  the  Faculty  that  it  is  Arbor  Day,  and  forthwith 
proceed  to  do  our  pleasure. 


Hark  !  Come  here,  all  ye  men  who  intend  to  fail  in  your  exam- 
inations, and  I  will  whisper  a  secret  to  you.  It  is  rumored  that 
in  the  future  it  will  cost  you  three  dollars  to  try,  try  again.  Now 
you  will  have  something  to  grind  for,  and  the  nights  before  exam- 
inations will  be  made  to  groan.  Many  times  have  you  paid  for 
pleasure,  but  I  will  warrant  this  is  the  first  time  for  the  opportunity 
for  hard  work.  And  I  think  that  in  regard  to  the  laws  of  business, 
the  chronic  flunkers  should  have  the  benefit  of  some  rates.  Three 
dollars  for  a  single  examination,  two  for  five,  would  not  be  a  bad 
arrangement,  and  would  help  many.  Then,  too,  a  certificate  for 
ten  examinations  might  be  issued  for  twenty  dollars,  if  paid  in 
advance,  and  a  good,  clear  profit  be  made  thereon.  Ah  !  there 
are  lots  of  chances  to  study  economy  in  the  different  phases  of  this 
scheme,  and  the  wise  man  will  take  them  into  consideration.  But 
remember,  as  yet  this  is  only  Rumor. 


Book    Reviews 


Cicero's  Tusailaii  Disputations!'''  We  have  in  this  neat  volume  a  very  happy  rendering  of 
the  ripe  production  of  the  wise  old  Roman's  mind.  Dr.  Peabody,  every  way  competent  for 
his  work,  has  made  a  very  readable  translation,  and  has  made  his  work  notable  for  the 
absence  of  the  many  illative  and  connective  words  that  introduce  so  many  of  Cicero's  sen- 
tences. Like  Xenophon's  omnipresent  ivreuOev  i^s}.aovei,  Cicero's  g'uam  ob  rem  and  cum 
quce  tta  sint  have  been  the  despair  of  students  trying  to  translate  into  easy  and  graceful 
English.  Dr.  Peabody's  theory  that  such  expressions  were  merely  intended  as  catch-words 
for  one  reading  the  unpunctuated,  unspaced  Latin  text,  at  least  disposes  of  the  awkward 
necessity  of  translating  them.  A  single  instance  will  show  how  happy  has  been  the  trans- 
lator's rendering,  where,  on  p.  27,  he,  with  consummate  skill,  transfers  to  English  the  exact 
play  of  the  Latin  words,  a  thing  always  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible,  to  do.  The 
sentence  reads, — "  For  as  bodies  fall  to  the  ground  (L.,  humo),  whence  our  word  inter  (L., 
humari)^^  etc.  When  we  remember  that  our  word  inter  comes  through  the  French  enterrer, 
from  Latin  in  and  terra,  we  see  how  neatly  the  exact  force  of  the  Latin  has  been  preserved. 

One  is  tempted,  in  reading  a  fine  translation  (as  this  is)  from  the  Latin  or  other  tongue 
whose  idiomatic  structure  is  widely  different  from  the  English,  and  especially  if  the  reader 
is  a  college  student,  to  remark  with  some  surprise  and  indignation  upon  the  barbarous 
translations  allowed  and  sometimes  taught  by  example  in  not  a  few  of  our  colleges  and  fit- 
ting-schools. If  one  of  the  chief  claims  of  the  dead  languages  is,  as  is  so  frequently  ad- 
vanced, the  perfection  of  our  mother  tongue,  we  have  certainly  a  right  to  demand  that  that 
tongue  be  not  warped  or  adulterated  to  meet  the  idioms,  however  effective,  of  another 
speech.  It  would  seem  that  enough  has  been  said  on  the  subject  to  deter  any  one  from  the 
use  of  the  English  past  participle  for  the  ablative  absolute,  and  from  the  use  of  the  passive 
infinitive  wherever  it  may  occur  in  the  Latin,  but  these  unpardonable  offences  are  as  glar- 
ingly apparent  in  our  class-rooms  as  ever,  and  that  often  without  correction.  Taking  Latin 
as  we  have,  for  an  example,  every  one  who  has  ever  studied  that  language  knows  its  pref- 
erence for  verbal  constructions,  and  the  active  mood  over  the  English  use  of  substantive 
constructions  and  the  passive  mood.  Yet  we  have  known  instructors  in  Latin  who  have 
insisted  upon  a  literal  rendering  of  the  gerund,  filling  the  sentence  with  (in  English)  bar- 
barous verbal  nouns.  An  offence  less  obvious  than  the  foregoing  is  the  jumbled  use  of 
prepositions,  especially  in  translating  the  Latin  dative  and  genitive  after  verbs  and  adjec- 
tives,— "  a  recluse  to  society,"  "  there  were  to  these,"  "  it  is  of  a  prudent  man,"  etc.  Owing 
to  shortness  of  memory,  I  cannot  give  as  many  or  as  striking  instances  as  I  would  like. 
English,  we  know,  is  an  accommodating  language,  but  even  in  it  good  usage  is  definite, 
and  it  were  better  we  never  knew  a  Latin  word,  than  that,  by  knowing  it,  we  should  forget 
or  fail  to  learn  the  good  use  of  our  own  tongue.  It  may  be  objected  that  literal  renderings 
show  that  the  force  of  the  original  is  understood.  On  the  contrary,  I  confidently  maintain 
that  no  more  absolute  criterion  of  a  man's  understanding  of  a  passage  can  be  found  than 
his  ability  to  put  it  into  idiomatic  English.  If  it  is  the  mark  of  the  highest  scholarship  to 
be  able  to  use  a  language  with  precision  and  grace,  what,  pray,  are  we  to  think  of  a  college 
curriculum  that  allows  the  confusion  of  Latin  (Greek  or  French)  idioms  with  English,  to 
the  utter  destruction  of  anything  like  an  accurate  understanding  of  either ! 

♦Cicero's  Tusculan  Disputations,  by  A.  P.  Peabody.     Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston. 


Exchanges. 


Our  visitors  are  beginning  to  come  to  us,  and  we  feel  a  sort  o£  embarrassment  at  our 
inexperience  in  receiving.  A  young  house-wife  could  not  be  more  puzzled  as  to  how  she 
shall  entertain  her  callers.  This  much  we  can  do  with  a  right  good  will,  and  that  is  to  say 
"  Welcome  "  to  every  guest.  But  that  done,  how  shall  we  comport  ourselves?  Shall  we 
overwhelm  everybody  and  everything  with  an  unrestrained  stream  of  praise  ?  No,  that 
would  n't  do  at  all,  for  forthwith  people  would  say, — "  Well,  you  are  conciliatory,  Dart- 
mouth Lit.  ;  have  n't  you  an  idea  of  your  own  ?"  Shall  we  play  censor,  and  cut  and  slash 
and  "  go  for  "  things  right  and  left  ?  Manifestly  absurd.  We  're  not  old  enough,  and  even 
if  we  were,  Heaven  forefend  our  acting  in  that  disagreeable  role. 

So  we  must  finally  decide  to  speak  just  about  as  it  seems  to  us  just,  not  adding  to  or  sub- 
tracting from  our  common,  every-day  convictions. 

^'Lampy  "  comes  riding  into  our  sanctum  on  his  mail-clad  horse,  wearing  on  his  counte- 
nance that  same  complacent  smile,  so  familiar  to  us  all,  as  he  deftly  stabs  the  old  red 
dragon.  "La/npy  "  is  a  good  fellow.  His  two  little  chansons  on  Puck  and  Punch  are  the 
poetical  echoes  of  sentiments  common  to  every  one.  We  miss  the  drawings  of  that  artist 
whose  exquisite  double-page  pictures  used  to  be  such  an  attraction.  Ibis  has  less  to  say 
now-a-days  than  formerly,  which  is  very  sensible  in  him,  we  think,  because  in  days  gone  by 
even  the  Ibis  jokes  have  been  rather  "  tired  "  sometimes. 

In  the  N'assaii  Lit.  for  September  we  find  a  pleasing  article  on  Whittier's  Recent  Poetry, 
to  which  the  writer  clearly  does  not  limit  himself  in  the  following  lines,  so  accurately  de- 
scriptive of  the  Quaker  poet: 

"  No  matter  what  the  subject,  we  hear  constantly  the  same  familiar  notes  of  freedom, 
justice,  right, — now  mingled  with  the  wild  strains  of  an  old  Indian  legend,  then  again  with 
the  sweet  lays  of  home, — and  in  his  slavery  poems  they  swell  out  into  a  heart-stirring  sym- 
phony." 

In  allusion  to  the  work  of  the  poet  in  later  years,  the  article  goes  on  to  say  that, — 

"  Old  age,  with  its  accompaniments  of  wider  experience,  deeper  views,  and  sounder  judg- 
ment, has  caused  him  to  look  more  leniently  upon  the  failures  of  his  fellow-men  to  reach 
the  high  ideals  he  cherishes.  Not  because  he  has  in  any  degree  lowered  his  standards  of 
right,  of  justice,  of  truth,  but  because  he  realizes  more  clearly  the  weakness  of  human 
nature." 

The  theory  that  Whittier  was  too  severe  in  some  of  his  poems  of  freedom  may  not  meet 
with  our  entire  approval ;  but  we  must  agree  with  the  writer  when  he  says  that  "  as  a  poet 
of  New  England's  woods,  streams,  and  hills,  he  stands  almost  without  a  rival."  Our  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  later  of  his  poems  Whittier  "  seems  to  have  turned 
more  and  more  to  the  companionship  of  Nature."  In  closing,  it  is  well  remarked  that  he 
holds  a  high  place  among  the  lesser  lights  of  poesy,  if  not  a  great  poet,  and  we  feel  that 
there  is  much  of  truth  in  these  final  observations : 
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"  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  heroically  sacrificed  his  poetical  fame  on  the  altar  of  human- 
ity. The  best  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  laboring  for  the  freedom  of  the  slaves,  and  if 
this  time  and  mental  energy  had  been  used  in  more  poetical  paths  there  can  be  no  question 
but  that  his  rank  as  a  poet  would  be  much  higher.  The  bubble  fame,  however,  would  be 
but  a  poor  exchange  for  the  satisfaction  he  must  feel  in  having  done  such  noble  service  in 
so  good  a  cause." 

We  have  a  genuine  enjoyment  in  reading  the  Harvard  Advocate.  We  do  not  feel  as 
though  we  were  compelled  to  wade  through  so  many  pages  of  matter  in  order  to  find  some- 
thing to  praise  or  something  to  criticize.  The  reading  impels  itself.  Clean-cut  editorials, 
stories  free  from  puerility,  and  an  attractive  make-up  serve  to  render  the  Advocate  of  Oct. 
15  thoroughly  companionable.  Of  the  stories,  "  My  Last  Duel "  is  perhaps  the  better, 
although  there  is  quite  a  striking  similarity  of  treatment  between  it  and  ''Ahieb."  The 
interest  of  each  hinges  on  a  newspaper  paragraph. 

By  our  next  issue  we  hope  to  have  more  guests  to  talk  about.  We  want  to  see  the 
Amherst,  Williams,  and  Yale  Lits.,  and  they  will  have  arrived  before  then.  Material  will 
soon  be  plenty,  and  our  table  will  be  so  crowded  that  there  will  scarce  be  a  square  inch  in 
which  to  write  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  those  who  come  to  visit  us. 


Fact    and    Fancy. 


My  charming  monitress,  I  own, 

Since  your  reproof  I  'm  better  grown — 

Was  twice  at  church  in  one  day. 
I  now  drink  tea  with  sober  folks, 
Sing  psahns  instead  of  cracking  jokes, 

And  missed  my  club  last  Sunday. 

Yet  mark  the  cause  of  my  despair  ; 
Others  are  sure  to  gain  by  prayer 

The  heaven  that  they  pursue. 
But  my  desire  's  of  such  extent, 
I  fear  it  is  too  much  to  grant : 

I  pray — to  live  with  you. 

Questions  and  answers  at  the  examination  of  Isaac  Barrow,  English  divine  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century : 

Examiner — '■'■Quid  est  fides .?" 

Candidate — '■'■Quod  non  vides" 

Ex. — ''Quid  est  spes .?" 

Cand. — '■'N^ondum  res." 

Ex. — "Bonum  !  Quid  est  caritas  ?" 

Cand. — ''Ekeu,  magister,  id  est  raritas." 

Ex. — "  Enough !  You  are  Erasmus,  or  the  devil  himself." 

In  the  room  of  a  deceased  French  miser  has  been  found  500,000  francs,  stowed  away  in 
various  places.     Doubtless  his  room  was  better  than  his  company. 

This  country  may  or  may  not  be  verging  towards  a  monarchy,  but  the  experiments  of  the 
chemical  professor  with  the  weight  of  atmosphere  are  certainly  a  case  of  air  apparent. 

It  was  a  dashing  junior,  who,  in  describing  a  scene  which  had  seemed  to  him  excessively 
amusing,  wound  up  with, — "And,  strange  to  say,  no  one  noticed  anything  ludicrous  about  it 
except  myself."     And  even  now  he  can  't  see  why  the  boys  laughed. 

"  I  can  see  guilt  in  your  face,"  said  a  Western  judge  to  a  prisoner  on  trial.  "  Excuse 
me,  your  honor,"  replied  he,  "  that  is  a  personal  reflection." — Ex. 


Alumni     Notes. 


That  this  depart^neyit  may  be  as  interesting  and  valuable  as  possible,  we  solicit  contributions  from 
all.  Items  that  may  seem  unimportant  to  the  contributor  will  no  doubt  carry  to  some  readers  remem- 
brances of  happy  but  departed  days. 

"  Then  let  us  on  through  shower  and  sun 
And  heat  and  cold  be  driving  ; 
There  's  life  alone  in  duty  done, 
And  rest  alone  in  striving." 

How  fittingly  these  lines  apply  to  a  successful  man's  life.  Even  a  student  can  attest  to 
the  discomfiture  of  not  having  "  duty  done."  It  is  only  he  who  forces  work  ahead  of  him 
that  can  estimate  the  pleasure  of  living.  Are  not  the  above  lines  strikingly  applicable  to 
many  of  Dartmouth's  alumni  ? 

'22.  Rev.  William  Clark,  D.  D.,  of  Amherst,  has  completed  his  88th  year.  All  of  his 
class-mates  are  dead,  but  one  noble  exemplifier  of  integrity,  manliness,  and  strict  devotion 
to  his  Christian  belief  still  lives  to  represent  the  class  of  1822. 

'33.  Hon.  Edward  Spalding,  of  Nashua,  has  given  to  the  college  a  set  of  photographs  of 
the  most  artistic  and  remarkable  paintings  found  in  the  galleries  of  Florence,  Italy.  The 
set  was  handsomely  mounted  at  Dr.  ^Spalding's  expense.  The  president  has  caused  an 
inscription  to  be  put  upon  the  frames  showing  that  the  set  was  the  gift  of  Dr.  Spalding. 

'34.  By  the  death  of  U.  S.  Senator  Pike,  who  received  an  honorary  degree  at  Dartmouth 
in  '58,  Gov.  Currier,  '34,  is  obliged  to  appoint  a  successor.  We  are  pleased  to  notice  that 
all  of  the  men  prominently  mentioned  to  fill  the  vacancy  have  received  degrees  at  Dart- 
mouth, and  are, — Gen.  Gilman  Marston,  ^y]  ;  ex-Senator  Patterson,  '48  ;  Chief-Justice  Doe, 
'49;  ex-Gov.  Prescott,  '56;  Daniel  Barnard,  '65,  hon. ;  ex-Gov.  Cheney,  '75,  hon. ;  and  Jer- 
emiah Smith,  '83,  hon. 

'34.  Richard  B.  Kimball,  the  author  of  "  New  York  City,"  has  a  beautiful  summer  home 
in  Lebanon,  N.  H.  The  estate  embraces  500  acres,  and  has  been  in  possession  of  the 
Kimball  family  for  100  years. 

'39.  Sylvester  Dana,  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  Judge  of  the  Police  Court,  having  attained  his 
70th  year,  has  retired  from  his  position,  being,  according  to  the  Constitution,  disqualified 
to  serve.  Judge  Dana  is  still  in  vigorous  health,  and  will  continue  the  active  practice  of 
law. 

'56,  C.  S.  D.  Daniel  W.  Tenney  has  become  one  of  the  principal  manufacturers  and 
business  men  of  Methuen,  Mass. 

'59,  non-graduate.  Cogswell  has  received  the  Republican  nomination  for  congress  from 
the  Salem  district. 
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'60,  hon.     Att'y-Gen.  Tappan  is  dangerously  ill  with  congestion  of  the  brain. 

'61.  George  A.  Marden  has  received  the  Republican  nomination  from  the  Seventh  Sen- 
atorial District  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Marden  will  be  remembered  by  Dartmouth  men  as 
the  poet  at  the  alumni  meeting  held  at  Concord  last  June. 

'76.     Thomas  Flint  is  principal  of  the  Atchison  (Kan.)  Latin  School. 

'76,  C.  S.  D.  Col.  Edward  S.  Oilman,  who  has  been  an  associate  of  Gen.  Marston,  '37,  as 
representative  to  the  N.  H.  legislature  from  Exeter,  will  be  promoted  to  the  senate  at  the 
coming  election. 

'78.  Rev.  George  H.  Gilbert,  of  Dorset,  Vt.,  has  entered  upon  his  duties  as  Professor  of 
New  Testament  Literature  and  Interpretation  in  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 

'82.  W.  W.  Allen,  who,  since  graduation,  has  taught  at  Charlestown,  N.  H.,  and  at  Dex- 
ter, Me.,  is  now  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Rochester,  N.  H. 

'82.  Goss  has  studied  medicine  since  graduation,  and  lately  received  an  appointment 
in  Jersey  City  hospital. 

'82.  Poor  spent  his  summer  vacation  at  his  home  in  Andover,  Mass.  He  occupies  the 
pulpit  at  Paola,  Kan. 

'82.  Quimby  is  studying  law  in  Gettysburg,  Penn.  It  is  rumored  that  he  may  establish 
his  home  there. 

'84,  T.  S.  C.  E. ;  '81,  C.  S.  D.  Hutchinson  has  a  good  position  in  the  Bridge  and  Iron 
Company,  of  Edgemoor,  Delaware. 

'84.     Willard  is  studying  law  in  Minneapolis.     He  will  soon  be  admitted  to  the  bar. 

'84.     Howland  is  playing  on  the  Columbia  College  foot-ball  team. 

'86.  Harris  received  a  prize  of  I140  at  a  competitive  examination  in  the  Medical  Col- 
lege, Philadelphia. 

'86.     Ross  is  teaching  in  Meriden. 

'86,  T.  S.  C.  E.  Howe  has  lately  received  an  appointment  as  instructor  in  the  (Law- 
rence) Scientific  School  at  Harvard.  His  graduation  thesis  is  considered  of  such  merit 
that  it  will  be  issued  as  a  text-book  in  the  Chandler  department. 

'86.     Ferguson  is  clerk  in  the  First  National  Bank  at  Algona,  Iowa. 

'86.     Simcox's  address  is  72  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  city. 

'86.     Pike  is  teaching  at  Henniker,  N.  H. 

The  Dartmouth  Literary  Monthly  for  November  will  open  with  an  article  by 
Prof.  E.  R.  Ruggles. 


A  D  VER  TISEMEJVTS. 


Harrington  the  Hatter, 


14  School  Street, 


BOSTON 


BRINE'S  SPORTING  GOODS. 

RUGBY  FOOT-BALLS,  CANVAS  JACKETS,  JERSEYS, 
AND    SWEATERS. 

The  Franklin  Expert  Racket 

Ayres,  Peck  &  Snyder,  Wright  &  Ditson 

TENNIS    BALLS. 

Tennis   Suits  to  order.  Fancy  Striped  Jerseys.      Blazer  Caps. 

Full  stock  of  Base-Ball  Supplies.     Tennis  and  Foot-Ball  Shoes. 

Orders  taken   for  Fine  Custom  Shirts,  Worsted  Gloves,  Winter 
Ulsters,  &c. 

J.  H.  MASON,    -    -    II  Reed  Hall 


A  D  VER  TISEMENTS. 


DARTMOUTH  HOTEL 

DARTMOUTH 

STABLE. 

BOOK-STORE. 

E.   P.   STORRS, 

NEW  HORSES 

F*roprietor. 

AND  CARRIAGES. 

(Successor   to    Hanover    Paper   Company 
and  N.  A.  McClary.) 

Good  and  Reliable  Teams  at  short 
notice  and  Lowest  Prices. 

A   Full    Lhie    of  Stationery, 

Fountain,  Stylo  graphic, 

and  Gold  Pens, 

McCarthy  &  haskell, 

Proprietors, 

Domestic    and    Imported    Cigars 
always   on  hand. 

EMERSON    BLOCK, 

HAlVO^iiR,    IV.    H. 

HANOVER,  N.  H. 

'88     JEGIS.      '88 

DARTMOUTH  LAUNDRY 

AND  BATH  HOUSE, 

I^rice   75  Cents. 

BEAR    OF    CAETER'S    BLOCK. 

JBy  Mail,    85   Cents. 

LAUNDRY  WORK  OF  EVERY 
KIND  DONE  IN  A  SATIS- 

"1"^    A     /^T>  r\  X\  fT        "Bf"     A     XTliT  T~^  T^ 

FACTORY  MANNER. 

Address  all  communications  to 

All  the   Improvements   of  a  City 

A.  A.  FISHER, 

Laundry. 

E.   O.   CARTER, 

HANOVER,  N.  H. 

HANOVER,  N.  H. 

AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


FULL    LINE 


—  OF  — 


Gentlemen's  Fine  Furnishings 


— AND— 


Sporting  Goods 


ALWAYS  TO  BE  FOUND 


AT 


SAWYER  &  MCCARTHY'S. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


CARTER  BROTHERS. 


-DEALERS   IN- 


CHOICE  CANDIES, 

Fruit,  J^uts,  Cigars,  etCy 

MAKE  LOWEST  PRICES 
AND  CARRY  FINE  STOCK. 


Store  South  of  the  Post-Office. 


G.  F.  COLBY, 

Practical 

Book-Binder, 


MAGAZINES,    PERIODICALS, 

TOWN  AND  FAMILY 

LIBRARIES, 

Rebound  in  a  Neat  and  Durable  Manner 
at  a  Low  Price. 


TONTINE,  HANOVER,  N.  H. 


BOOTS  AND  SHOES 


Made  and  Repaired, 


CUTLERY  GROUND  AND  SHARPENED. 


UMBRELLAS    REPAIRED. 


GOOD  WORK  GUARANTEED. 


JO.  BROGGI, 

Under    I>artmontli.    Hotel. 

H.  J.  PHILLIPS, 

— DEALER    IN — 

FURNITURE 


UNDERTAKERS'  GOODS. 


Room  Furnishings 

for  Students 

at  Reasonable  Prices. 


TONTINE,  HANOVER,  N.  H. 

G.  H.  ADAMS, 

Sole  Dealer  in 
I»liilip  Best  Jire^ring  Oo.'s 

Celebrated 

Milwaukee  Lager  Beer. 

Beer  direct  from  Milwaukee  in  Refrigerator  Cars. 

Opposite  Phenix  Hotel,  Concord,  N.  H. 
IRA  B.  ALLEN, 

Livery  Stable. 

GOOD  TEAMS  A  T  MODERA  TE  PRICES. 
Stages  to  and  from  all  Trains. 


A  OVER  TISEIM/'.NTS. 


Dartmouth   Hotel, 


J.   S.   WILLIAMS, 


PROPRIETOR. 


NEW    BOOKS! 


AGENCY   FOR 

French  and  German  Text-Books, 

Newspapers  and  Magazines, 

F.  B.  SANBORN, 

9  Reed  Hall. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DARTMOUTH 

Pbotograpfe  *  Rooms 


NEAR    GYMNASIUM, 

HANOVER,   N.    H. 
All   work    guaranteed    first-class. 

The  best  assortment  of 
ever  made. 

Pictures    of    Dartmouth    Faculty 
always  on  hand. 

Xangili,    Pjjotogra-pJ^er. 


GEORGE  W.  RAND, 


DEALER    IN 


FURNITURE, 

COFFINS  AND  CASKETS, 

Spring  Beds,  Picture  Frames, 

Cornice  Poles,  Drapery  Curtains,  &c. 

All  kinds  of  Job  Work  connected  with 
Furniture  and  Upholstery  done  at  short 
notice     and  in  the    best    manner. 


N.  A.  FROST, 

Wattes,  *Mf,*  Clods, 

y'cla    ctrjd    Kourjfeiir)    ]fer)S, 
CUTLERY, 

Ba^e-Ball  and  Teqiii^  ^upplie?, 

And   other  goods  adapted  to  the 

needs  of  students. 

Fine  Watches  Properly  Repaired 

and  Warranted. 


THE 


(i 


Head-quarters  for 

Toilet  Soafs^  Perfumery^  Razors^ 
Strops y  Pocket  Cutlery^  Porte- 
Monnatesy  Combs^  Toothy  Nail^ 
and  Hair  Brushes^  Fruity  and 
Pure  Candy. 

L  B.  DOWNING, 

HANOVER.   N.    H. 


A  D  VER  riSEMENTS. 


HEjMIX   HOTEL 

EDSON  J.  HILL.  Manager. 

BILLIARD  HALL. 


NEW  ROOMS 

NE  WL  r  FURNISHED, 

CHOICE    CIGARS 

AND 

TOBACCO. 

HENRY  W.  SANBORN,  Profr, 

TONTINE,  HANOVER,  N.  H. 

FRANK  CAMELL, 


All  styles  of 

FINE  BOOTS  &  SHOES 

made  to  order. 


REPAIRING 

Neatly   and  Promptly  Done. 


ONLY  THE  BEST  OF  WORK. 


Rear     of    l^ax-tmontli    Hotel. 


CARTER'S  RESTAURANT, 

CARTER'S  BLOCK. 

OYSTERS  SERVED  IN  EVERY  STYLE. 

All  kinds  of 

FRUITS,  NUTS,  AND 

CONFECTIONERY, 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  CIGARS, 

Sud  a  dl(oiife   I<iiie   of  Pipe^. 
H.  L.  CARTER. 


DARTMOUTH 

LiYERY,  Boarding,  AND  Sale 

STABLE, 

At  the  Old  Stand, 

Rear  of  Dartmouth  Hotel, 

HANO  VER,  N  H. 

First-class  teams  at  all  hours. 

Coaches  to  all  trains  day  or  night. 

My  teams  are  new,  my  prices  low, 
My  carriages  free  from  dust  ; 

I  '11  use  you  well,  or  let  you  go, — 
But,  gentlemen,  I  cannot  trust. 

H.  K.  SWAZEY. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


Republican  Press  Association 

S  T  E  ^  lyc 

STATESMAN    BUILDING, 
dofqef  jVIkin  ki\d  Depot  ^ti^eet^, 

CONCORD,   N.   H. 

EDWARD  A.  JENKS,  MANAGER. 


Book  and  fine  Job  Printing  its  great  specialty.     The  office  in  all  its  appointments  is 
second  to  none  in  New  England  outside  of  Boston. 


Business  conimiinications  should  be   addressed  to  the 

REPUBLICAN  PRESS  ASSOCIATION, 

CONCORD,    N.   H. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS  IJHBANA 


3  0112  110188601 


C.W.Woodward  &  Co, 


pi9e*JaiIori9(^, 


Woodward  Building,     .     .     CONCORD.  N.   H. 


STOCK   MOST  COMPLETE, 


MODERATE  PRICES. 


AND  WORKMANSHIP  UNEXCELLED. 


FOR  TEN  YEARS 


THE    DAI^IPMOUTH    TAILOI^S, 


■X''^'^i^^^^^^-^ 


